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Volume XXV 
TRAINING HIGH-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS IN DENMARK: 


Tue large number of high schools in 
Denmark would interest educational work- 
ers almost anywhere, and the plan for 
training the teachers in these schools and 
for supervising their work afterwards 
would doubtless fill with envy the inspector 
of high schools in almost any American 
state. These schools are perhaps the 
strongest, the best organized and directed 
and the most capably taught of all the Dan- 
ish educational units. They are carefully 
supervised by an adequate staff of the best 
trained and most competent people engaged 
in education in the entire kingdom. And 
the preparation of the teachers for these 
schools is much longer and perhaps much 
better than that of the teachers for the 
elementary schools, 

Dr. Henrik Bertelsen, the inspector of 
the gymnasium schools (the senior high 
schools) which prepare for the university 
and the other higher educational institu- 
tions, is counted among the most capable 
and distinguished educators of Denmark. 
He is unassuming and modest, though a 
man of impressive bearing, and instantly 
he fills a visitor with confidence in his high 
ability as an educational leader and with 
respect for his statesmanlike comprehension 
of his tasks. He knows the Danish school 
system from top to bottom and all its prob- 
lems of the present and the immediate 
future, and he showed remarkable familiar- 
ity with school systems in other countries, 


1 The author of this account of the training of 
high school teachers in Denmark spent a large part 
of last year in that country as fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council. 





particularly England and the United 
States. In either of these countries he 
could easily be taken not for a professional 
pedagogue but an executive engaged in the 
direction of large commercial business. He 
looks the part of a leader. Perhaps no- 
where in Denmark is it likely that one 
could meet a man of more reassuring dig- 
nity and courtesy or of broader scholarship 
and learning, qualities and accomplish- 
ments which combine to give constant in- 
spiration to the army of secondary teachers 
whose training he has helped personally to 
direct and supervise and whose work in the 
classroom he knows with quite remarkable 
thoroughness. 

His department is large and his official 
powers are wide. He receives his appoint- 
ment from the king and does not have to 
worry about his tenure of office so long as 
he behaves himself and does his work 
effectively and well. Nor does he have to 
consider the fortunes or misfortunes of 
contesting party politics. He is trained for 
a high order of service to his country and 
is free to give professional and undivided 
attention to the problems of his work. He 
does not have to stop to consider whether 
his policies are agreeable to the party which 
happens to dominate in the government. 
If they are educationally sound that is 
sufficient to enlist the sympathy and sup- 
port of the people who, while differing per- 
haps in political views, are united in their 
confidence in education and expert profes- 
sional leadership in it. These are views 
which most American states must gain, for 
many of them have not yet done so, if 
justice to all the American youth ever pre- 
vail. They must learn the simple educa- 
tional lesson that each generation, without 
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regard to the religious or political views 
prevailing at the time, is in duty bound to 
serve as trustee for posterity, that the state 
owes to her youth of to-day the best that 
can be given, and that she can go forward 
only on the feet of her children. 

In an ancient building of frigid and 
somewhat forbidding exterior—as is the 
appearance of so many public offices in 
Europe—in Frederiksholms Canal _ in 
Copenhagen, Dr. Bertelsen sat at his desk 
in an office as clean as a pin and entirely 
free from the litter and the feverishness of 
educational administration, the noise of 
typewriters and adding machines and the 
chatter of typists and clerks. The place 
was serene. The inspector was induced to 
talk of his department, of his tasks and 
duties and policies, and through it all he 
revealed a reliable professional pride which 
excited the admiration of his visitor, who 
was led to see how easily a government can 
have wise and definite, obtainable objec- 
tives for its schools and for the training of 
its teachers. But he was also led to see 
that such a program can be set up and ecar- 
ried forward by a people only by proper 
leadership. Never yet has it been achieved 
by policies of timid opportunism and 
expediency. 

The pupils who enter the beginning class 
in a Danish senior high school (gym- 
nasium) which has a three years’ course, 
have all had a thorough elementary edu- 
eation of five years and in addition a 
thorough secondary education (junior high 
school) of four years. The teachers in 
the senior high schools must therefore be 
able to give a still more advanced second- 
ary training. Preparation to give this 
ealls for a long and rather severe train- 
ing in the University of Copenhagen where 
all such teachers are prepared, in academic, 
professional and practical courses which 
extend over a period of about six or seven 
years. 
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There are three courses in the typical 
Danish gymnasium or senior high school: 
the classical course, the modern language 
course, and the scientific course with cer- 
tain subjects such as Danish, French, his- 
tory, natural history, physical education, 
and music common to all courses. The 
program is rather flexible. All the schools 
are controlled and in part supported by 
the central government. Graduation ear- 
ries with it the privilege of admission to 
the university and to the other colleges of 
the kingdom, but these institutions have 
nothing to do with the final gymnasium 
examinations which are controlled by the 
department of education under the diree- 
tion of the inspector of the gymnasium 
schools. 

The graduate of one of these schools who 
desires to enter the work of teaching in a 
gymnasium matriculates in the university. 
During the first year he pursues somewhat 
general studies, something of orientation 
courses such as some American colleges 


have recently set up for the freshmen. 
This course, with a compulsory examina- 
tion (which is generally oral) at the end 
of the year, is required of all students in 


all faculties in the university. Rector 
Torm explained last fall that it had become 
necessary years ago, when the senior high 
schools were not so thorough as now, and 
that it had been continued because it had 
been found very useful. In time, however, 
it might be abandoned, he thought. As the 
work of the gymnasium schools strength- 
ened the need for the course would obvi- 
ously become less and less urgent. 

With this general course many freshmen 
may and often do begin also their program 
for the remainder of their university work. 
This may be in the faculty of arts (letters) 
or in the faculty of science. Both are 
rather comprehensive departments of uni- 
versity work and afford the student oppor- 
tunity to continue courses which engaged 
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his interest in the gymnasium, to which he 
now plans to return as a teacher. Whether 
his interest is in science or arts this pros- 
pective gymnasium teacher selects a major 
and a minor subject and he is at liberty, 
within certain restrictions, to combine any 
of the subjects which are taught in the 
gymnasium. But his training is in definite 
preparation to teach a definite subject in 
that school and to teach it well. The train- 
ing and the demands of the examination 
in his major and minor studies are definite, 
thorough and rigid, practices which contain 
for educational leaders in most American 
states quite obvious lessons. These would, 
however, likely answer: ‘‘But how can we 
do it?’’ and their answer would reveal an- 
other one of the educational weaknesses of 
too many of the states, the lack of imagina- 
tion and of energy. 

If this candidate for a place to teach in 
a Danish gymnasium selected, let us say, 
English as his major subject, he must not 
only be thorough in the English work done 
in the gymnasium but he must also be able 
to use English, orally as well as written 
(which American high school teachers of 
modern foreign languages are rarely ever 
trained to do); and he must have a thor- 
ough theoretical knowledge of the grammar 
and phoneties and of the development of 
the language, required through a study of 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English. He 
must also have a knowledge of English 
literature and of modern English social 
institutions and know something of critical 
philological methods. The required read- 
ing representing English and American 
literature extends from Alfred to Bernard 
Shaw, and on this the candidate does many 
papers and is subjected to many oral ex- 
aminations by his professors. In addition 
he must make a special study on which he 
will generally be required to do a lengthy 
thesis. If English is his minor subject 
less work will of course be required and 
stress will be laid on modern language and 
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literature. The same or similar demands 
are made for the other modern foreign 
languages. If history is the major subject 
a solid knowledge of historical developments 
from ancient to modern times becomes the 
basis for a careful study of certain par- 
ticular periods, to which is added a study 
of national economy and of constitutional 
law, and there is also training in the use 
of historical sources. 

If this candidate wishes to become a 
mathematics or science teacher in the high 
school he chooses between the mathematical- 
scientific (mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy) and the natural history (zo- 
ology, botany, geology, geography, physiol- 
ogy) groups, and the courses he pursues 
are based upon work which he did in the 
gymnasium. If he chooses the first group 
his work in the university will fall into 
three divisions each of which terminates 
with an examination. In the first division 
he gets a broad and solid basis in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics and astronomy. 
This work is followed by that of a more 
pedagogical nature and the textbooks in 
use in these subjects in the gymnasiums 
are carefully studied and treated from a 
scientific and didactie point of view. Pro- 
ficiency in making school experiments in 
chemistry and physics is developed and in 
addition the history of science is studied. 
Then a particular domain of science is sub- 
jected to a detailed study in which theses 
are prepared. 

Much the same procedure is followed if 
the student has chosen the natural history 
group of zoology, botany, and the like. In 
this group, however, he must attend a 
course in chemistry during the first year, 
and if his work in the gymnasium should 
have been largely in languages and social 
subjects, he must also attend a course in 
physics. Then follows a long and serious 
study of zoology and botany, histology, bo- 
tanical anatomy, physics, geology and geog- 
raphy, and physiology, with much experi- 
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mental work and excursions. All this work 
of training gymnasium teachers in Den- 
mark is carefully and definitely planned. 
The completion of it in whatever faculty 
gives the degree of master of arts, a de- 
gree, however, which is superior to the 
equivalent degree in the United States, and 
in many cases it represents as much or even 
more solid work than that of the doctor’s 
degree in many institutions in this country. 

Now this candidate to teach in a Danish 
gymnasium must attend a practical course 
at a gymnasium and in addition a theoreti- 
eal course at the university. This latter 
course includes pedagogy, school hygiene 
and school management, the history of edu- 
cation, school law, the history of school re- 
forms and theories, and physical education, 
and extends over about a year. During 
this time the practical course (a course in 
practice teaching) at a gymnasium may also 
be followed. Generally, therefore, the stu- 
dent gets his practice teaching in a gym- 
nasium in or near Copenhagen. This work 
is conducted by experienced gymnasium 
teachers who are selected by the inspector 
of the gymnasium schools. The candidate 
attends seven lessons a week in his major 
and five lessons in his minor subject, the 
teaching being done, after a short time, 
alternately by himself and the regular 
teacher. This practical course concludes in 
a test or examination of some lessons given 
by the candidate in his major and minor 
subjects in the presence of the teacher, the 
principal of the school, and the inspector of 
the gymnasium schools or some representa- 
tive sent by him. 

The ability of the candidate as a prac- 
tical teacher of gymnasium work is ex- 
pressed in a mark by this committee. Three 
marks are given: ‘‘passed’’; ‘‘passed 
well’’; and ‘‘passed excellently.’’ The 
eandidate must get the mark of ‘‘ passed 
well’’ in order to be recommended for a 
post in a gymnasium. To the certificate 
bearing this mark and signed by the in- 
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spector is added a testimony of the teacher, 
under whom the practice teaching was done, 
and of the principal. 

These certificates and testimonies are 
not forms to be filled in and signed. They 
are individual, and each has character. A 
set of these papers was found in possession 
of an excellent ‘‘ Adjunct’’ (there are three 
ranks of teachers in the gymnasium: ‘‘ad- 
junct,’’ which is the beginning teacher; 
**lektor,’’ the next rank, and principal) 
in a Copenhagen gymnasium. He con- 
sented to their use here if names and other 
marks of identification were deleted. The 
Danes are very modest. This young man 
thought it very improper to publish his 
certificate, even in the United States. The 
first one, not given here, is a statement 
that the candidate passed his examination 
in ‘‘practical proficiency of teaching’’ and 
that he passed ‘‘with high honors’’ and it 
is signed by the inspector of the gymna- 
siums of Denmark who attended his ex- 
aminations. 

The testimony of the teacher under whom 
he did his practice teaching certifies that 
the candidate passed a certain year in a 
certain gymnasium, attending instruction 
in English and then adds: ‘‘ He has a par- 
ticularly good faculty for teaching; he gets 
into his work thoroughly and energetically 
and has a pronounced aptitude for it. He 
has acquired a considerable skill in apply- 
ing sound methods in his subject. Further- 
more, he is able to make good use of his 
professional knowledge in his teaching, to 
interest his pupils and to adapt the material 
to them, at the same time maintaining dis- 
cipline by his friendly conduct towards 
them. We have no doubt of his ability as 
a skilful teacher.’’ This was signed by the 
teacher and by the principal of the school. 

The teacher of the minor subject (Ger- 
man) in which the candidate received prac- 
tice in the same school stated : ‘‘ He has dis- 
played the greatest diligence and interest. 
His faculty of concentrating and of keep- 
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ing the attention of his pupils, in the upper 
as well as in the lower classes, is consider- 
able, so that he is able to carry out the 
principles of group instruction with ease 
and exactness. His firm, yet friendly ap- 
pearance, makes him a master of discipline, 
and his solid knowledge and preparation 
enable him harmoniously to let all the de- 
tails of his subject tell to full advantage. 
We believe he will make a particularly skil- 
ful teacher.’’ This was signed by the 
teacher of the minor subject and by the 
principal of the school. 

Now this young man was ready to apply 
for a place as ‘‘adjunct’’ in a gymnasium, 
but he was not guaranteed a post. When 
he got it, however, which happened to be 
quite immediately, he received a fair sal- 
ary, increasing on a sliding scale, which is 
the same for all high school teachers of 
equal rank. In due time he will be pro- 


moted to ‘‘lektor,’’ if he grows profession- 


ally, and later he may become principal. 
In old age he will be pensioned by the gov- 
ernment. Throughout his career as teacher 
he will be held in as high esteem as any 
other professional people in his country 
and respected for his knowledge, his thor- 
ough training and his professional skill. 
He continues his studies in summer or other 
vacations in England and on the continent, 
but he pursues his professional interests on 
his own account. Though not blessed with 
much of this world’s goods this particular 
young man, who is a good representative 
of the gymnasium teachers of Denmark, 
has in his little five-room flat on the top 
floor of a house in a far from fashionable 
part of Copenhagen, where he lives with 
his wife and little daughter, more books 
than most American college professors ac- 
cumulate in a life time. 

During his teaching experience he will 
continue to receive professional aid and 
encouragement from the inspector of gym- 
nasiums and his staff of six assistants. 
These are high grade teachers from the 
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field. They teach three days a week in 
their own schools and the other three days 
they help the gymnasium teachers of their 
own subjects in other schools. A more 
beautiful piece of organization can not be 
found anywhere than this part of the high 
school work in Denmark. These helping 
teachers, as they may be called, are always 
welcome by the gymnasium teachers who 
regard the inspector of gymnasiums and 
his organization able and helpful. 

The Danes, as most Europeans, say 
to their prospective gymnasium teachers: 
‘*Prepare to teach something. Learn much 
and learn it well. Learn how to teach it 
and demonstrate the capacity and then we 
shall permit you to instruct our children.’’ 
This seems a most sensible demand. To the 
ehildren it is the only just one. It seems 
so much more reasonable, a better and a 
fairer demand, than the practice in many 
of the American states. There too general 
and often poorly related college subjects 
conducted without professional emphasis, 
added to a few so-called professional 
courses, too often constitute the required 
preparation for high school teaching. 
Demonstrated ability to teach is not yet 
sufficiently demanded. The emphasis is 
too much on so many hours or courses of 
a professional nature which alone can not 
make teachers or much of a contribution to 
the profession. They are valueless unless 
they are supported by a solid and wide 
knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught in the schools. The paper credits 
which periodically, particularly at the close 
of summer schools, are shipped to state de- 
partments of education are a mere gesture 
in the direction of professional training. 
They are essentially characterless and quite 
doubtful evidence of ability to teach, even 
though they may appear on duplicate or 
triplicate cards of uniform size, which 
are indexed, catalogued, cross-referenced, 
finger-printed, filed and sometimes, fortu- 
nately perhaps, misplaced and lost. 
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Resources enough there are at hand in 
the United States for a more definite and 
better plan for the training of high school 
teachers. Vision, imagination and industry 
could shortly organize, correlate and make 
full use of them. The colleges and uni- 
versities now naturally have the monopoly 
in this field. But too few if any of them 
have been willing to face the situation 
squarely and to organize and equip them- 
selves properly for the task. The records, 
moreover, show too few of the high school 
teachers teaching subjects in which they 
have had definite and adequate academic 
and professional preparation, and fewer 
still have had opportunity for practice 
teaching under expert guidance before be- 
ginning their work. No teacher-training 
school is worthy the name that is not fully 
equipped with facilities for observation 
and practice teaching by the prospective 
teachers ; and a state stands in her own light 
in failing to require this provision or the 
candidate to demonstrate his fitness and 
ability to teach, before he is allowed a 
position. Improvement here would not only 
greatly strengthen the secondary schools of 
the United States, but it would bring in- 
spiration to hosts of high school children, 
strengthen the work of the colleges, and 
help mightily to develop in this country a 
real profession of teaching. 

Epear W. Knicut 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

CHAPEL HILL 





OZONE IN THE ATMOSPHERE OF 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


For a number of years I have been talk- 
ing with college and university men about 
the value of research in colleges, chiefly 
research by faculty members. In general 
there has been instant approval, but some 
have expressed the feeling that the job of 
the college is teaching and that it can afford 
to be rather indifferent toward research. 
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Possibly a word as to the personal experi- 
ences which impressed me with the impor- 
tance of the research attitude among college 
teachers may not be out of place and may 
help some who are indifferent to the idea to 
give it sympathetic consideration as some- 
thing which grows naturally out of experi- 
ence in college life. Ignoring, then, possi- 
ble criticism of the personal emphasis, I 
will tell with entire frankness how certain 
experiences while teaching in college gave 
emphasis to the importance of research for 
college men and led to a larger appreciation 
of the stimulus to the whole intellectual life 
of the college which should come from the 
introduction in a larger measure of the 
research attitude. 

In the year 1908 I began teaching at an 
institution I had long known. In this eol- 
lege the student scholarship had always 
seemed to me to be of exceptionally high 
grade and its stimulus to the students had 
seemed of the finest. The college had for 
years sent a fair number of her graduates 
on to university work, and these were al- 
most without exception markedly successful 
in their graduate study, standing well in 
competition with men from other colleges. 
Proud of the college, of her record and of 
the record of her graduates, it was only 
natural to ponder over the problem of how 
best she might grow still stronger. After 
a thoughtful survey of this problem several 
things stood out distinctly. 

Her student body in the year 1906, when 
I was called to teach there, was larger than 
her then faculty could best care for. I 
arranged to increase the number of teach- 
ers in the zoological department and to 
limit the students to such a number as we 
could properly care for without unreason- 
able overwork. This naturally suggested 
limitation of numbers in the whole college 
in the interest of better teaching. It was, 
therefore, a great pleasure to me when 
some years later the college, assured of a 
generous increase in endowment, voted to 
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limit those received into the freshman class 
to such a number as would give about one 
thousand in the college proper, exclusive of 
the graduate departments and the school of 
music. 

The college not infrequently lost good 
men from her faculty. The reasons for 
their leaving seemed likely to give sugges- 
tion as to further possible strengthening of 
the college. Inquiry developed two chief 
reasons which were about equally influen- 
tial, low salaries and teaching burden so 
great as to hinder the teacher’s growth as 
a scholar in his field of study. The finan- 
cial reason applied to all teachers alike; the 
consideration of growth in their scholarship 
appealed more strongly to the more valu- 
able men and thus tended to have a pecu- 
liarly unfortunate selective effect. 

Fortunately, when a generous increase in 
endowment made it possible, salaries were 
substantially inereased. But as yet the too 
great teaching burden, though lessened, has 
not, I think, been sufficiently relieved. In- 
stead of bringing in numerous instructors 
at low salary to help distribute the teaching 
load, the college took a step which seems at 
first thought to be away from lightening 
the burden of teaching. They voted that it 
should be the policy of the college to have 
more full professors than professors of 
other grades, and to have more assistant 
professors than instructors. There were in 
1926 in the college faculty forty-one full 
professors, eleven associate professors, six- 
teen assistant professors and fourteen in- 
structors, not including gymnasium floor 
directors. Instead of lessening the teach- 
ing burden by securing numerous teachers 
without the most thorough training, she 
chose to emphasize adequate training for 
her teachers. Her teaching load per 
teacher, though not so high as in most col- 
leges, could, I think, advantageously be 
lightened, if she wishes to be able to get 
and retain her pick of the qualified men as 
new men are needed. 
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A third point which seemed to me to 
appear from some years of observation of 
the faculty and their work was a matter of 
judgment and might be disputed by some 
of my colleagues, but it impressed me more 
and more as the years passed. The most 
inspiring teachers, those under whom the 
subject of study most gripped their stu- 
dents, seemed to be those who themselves 
had an attitude of productive scholarship, 
a spirit of research. This conclusion was 
reached not from any objective tests but 
from many conversations with many stu- 
dents and their teachers. Such data are 
necessarily vague and the correlation be- 
tween the spirit of a teacher on the one 
hand and the attitude and accomplishment 
of his pupils on the other is not a matter 
for easy and safe judgment. Yet I feel 
confidently convinced that during one 
decade in this college the students with 
most virile interest in their subjects of 
special study (their majors) were in gen- 
eral those whose teachers in these subjects 
had the productive attitude. 

It is largely these personal observations 
which led me to desire to promote research 
among college faculty members so that 
their spirit of productive scholarship may 
quicken and revivify the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the American college. The 
thing of real importance, the thing more 
fundamental than all others, is the charac- 
ter, ability and productive scholarship of 
its teachers, if the American college is to 
reach its highest attainment in inspiration 
to life of most vital quality, not life 
founded on conformity to tradition but life 
infused with the spirit of independent 
search for knowledge of the realities in the 
midst of which we live and of loyalty to 
our growing conception of truth. 

But while productive scholarship in its 
teachers is the prime essential in the intel- 
lectual life of the college there are a num- 
ber of minor things which are important 
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and may be helpful toward a more worthy 
college life and college influence. 

The comparative isolation of the college 
may be a disadvantage. Most colleges, not 
a part of a university, are located in towns 
or small cities where the faculty member 
meets few persons interested in his special 
line of study. It is difficult to build much 
of a fire from one or two logs. Many men 
who could be kindled into quite a flame, if 
in a considerable group, haven’t the inner 
fire to glow with much brilliance when iso- 
lated. Indeed many grow altogether cold. 
The effects of this partial isolation can be 
somewhat overcome. Regional associations 
in intellectual pursuits might well prove a 
stimulus. Intercollegiate athletic relations 
are developed, also intercollegiate contests 
in debate and oratory. Cooperative rela- 
tion in scholarly matters might also to 
advantage be developed. State academies 
and regional associations might well give 
faculty members stimulating scholarly con- 
tacts. Cooperation between colleges, espe- 
cially between neighboring colleges, might 
be developed in several ways to the advan- 
tage of both faculties, giving wider contacts 
to both. Exchange of teachers for ad- 
dresses or lecture courses or for longer 
periods would benefit both the receiving 
and the lending college. A man rounding 
up a fine piece of work or finishing a good 
book might well give to more than one in- 
stitution the stimulus of his fresh enthu- 
siasm. Also men from abroad or from a 
distance could by cooperation be secured by 
several colleges while one alone might be 
unable to bear the expense. Such wider 
contacts are a stimulus to faculty, students 
and community. It seems very strange 
that such intercollegiate cooperation has 
not been far more developed. It has great 
possibilities far beyond the items here 
mentioned. 

Departmental clubs have proven a fine 
stimulus in many colleges, and they pro- 
mote a less formal relation between teach- 
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ers and pupils than that which the clags- 
room affords. It dignifies such clubs if 
some of the lecturers the college brings in 
may be invited in the name of one or an- 
other such club. 

Graduate scholarships for study in an 
American or foreign university, open for 
award to members of the graduating class 
or to recent graduates, serve to secure 
recruits for the life of research and have 
proven an effective stimulus to the student 
body, foeussing attention upon the idea of 
advaneed study. The annual announee- 
ment of the award of these scholarships 
may well be accompanied by a report of 
the success attained by former holders of 
the scholarships, the subjects of their re- 
search, their advanced degrees and the 
positions to which they have been called. 
All this is useful propaganda for the schol- 
arly life and is a tonic to younger students 
in college. 

Smaller scholarships, perhaps little more 
than free tuition and fees, for M.A. stu- 
dents in the college serve a similar purpose. 
It is a fine stimulus to the students and 
faculty to have such advanced students in 
residence. Their work should be mostly of 
the research type and not the mere taking 
of more courses. In many eases they might 
to advantage of all concerned assist a pro- 
fessor in his own research. Close contact 
with a strong man in action in research is 
the greatest privilege. 

But it is not enough to have M.A. work 
by research methods going on in the college. 
Much of the undergraduate work should be 
conducted as semi-research, putting a prob- 
lem up to the student and leaving him semi- 
independent in its solution. Much of the 
advanced work, especially in the ‘‘major 
subject,’’ should be of this sort. And some 
work of this type should come for each 
student early in his course, in his freshman 
year. One good piece of semi-independent 
problem work early in the college course 
will go far to tone up all the student’s work 
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throughout the whole course, helping to 
substitute a productive spirit for one 
merely receptive. 

Practically all the work in the college 
should be presented by the teachers from 
the standpoint of growth in knowledge and 
growth in appreciation of truth. Even in 
estheties this is possible to a good degree 
and will help engender a creative attitude. 
Growth of knowledge and of appreciation 
in the past, and the present need of further 
growth, with abundance of particular in- 
stanees, should be vividly presented. All 
human interests can be so presented. Even 
in language work, where the main purpose 
may be acquiring a tool and not literary 
appreciation, introduction of a bit of the 
comparative method humanizes the subject 
and brings out the growth idea with its 
never-failing stimulus. 

Maynarp M. METCALF 


THe JoHNS HopkKINs UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED 
WOMEN TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 


THE Times Educational Supplement reports 
that a married women bill has been introduced 
into the House of Commons, originating with 
the National Union of Societies for Equal Citi- 
zenship. It was presented by Sir Robert New- 
man, supported by Sir Henry Slesser, Vis- 
countess Astor, Mr. Briant, Miss Bondfield and 
others. It is, according to its own title, “A bill 
to prevent the refusal to employ women in the 
publie service by reason only of their being 
married.” The text of the bill runs as follows: 


1. (1) A woman shall not be refused employment 
or dismissed from employment by any government 
department or local authority or other public 
authority on the ground only that she is married 
or is about to be married. 

(2) Any contract, rule, or regulation made before 
or after the commencement of this act which pro- 
vides that a woman shall be disqualified from em- 
ployment or refused employment or dismissed from 
employment by any government department or local 
authority or other public authority on the ground 
only that she is married or is about to be married 


shall, to the extent of such provision, be void and 
this act shall apply notwithstanding any contract 
or term of any contract to the contrary made before 
or after the commencement of this act. 


The bill seeks to invalidate special resolutions 
or standing orders of local education authorities 
against the employment of married women, such 
as Order 354 of the standing orders of the Lon- 
don County Council. This order provides, first, 
that, except in special cases therein mentioned, 
marriage shall terminate the contract of em- 
ployment of a woman employee of the London 
County Council; and, secondly, that, except in 
certain specified instances, no married woman 
shall be eligible for employment or reemploy- 
ment by the London County Council. An order 
to this effect has been on the books of the Lon- 
dow County Council for some years, and now 
applies to all its women employees, whether in 
the teaching, medical or other branches. Re- 
cently many other local education authorities 
have passed special resolutions recommending 
the dismissal of married women teachers, and 
some of these have been the subject of legal 
actions brought by the women so dismissed. In 
the case of Price vs. Rhondda Urban District 
Council, the resolution was as follows: 


That having regard to the large number of certifi- 
eated teachers who will complete their course of 
training in the month of July without any pros- 
pects of securing employment, this authority takes 
into consideration the advisability of terminating 
the engagements of all married women teachers 
other than those married women who are now in the 
employ of the authority on compassionate grounds, 
and’ with reservation that nothing in this resolu- 
tion is to preclude the authority from engaging in 
the future any married women teachers on similar 
grounds. 


In the judgment it is explained that 


the exception introduced into that resolution is in- 
tended to apply to the cases of widows and married 
women whose husbands were alive, but unable 
owing to accident or ill-health to support them. 


The director was authorized to give all the 
married women teachers thereby affected notice 
terminating their engagements, and, as a result, 
the plaintiff brought an action on behalf of her- 
self and 57 other married women teachers in 
the district, claiming a declaration that the 
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notices were invalid on various grounds. The 
action was dismissed with costs. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL COURSE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

EicuHt European countries will be visited by 
a study group this summer under jurisdiction of 
the University of Minnesota summer session au- 
thorities. Guided by some American professors 
of journalism, the party will seek first-hand in- 
formation about European affairs. Regular uni- 
versity credit will be given for two courses of 
study. 

Professor E. M. Johnson, chairman of the de- 
partment of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, will be in general charge. Professor 
Johnson is an experienced travel director, hav- 
ing managed a European study tour last year; 
Dean Erie W. Allen, of the school of journal- 
ism at the University of Oregon, who has con- 
centrated on studies of European conditions 
since the war, will teach a course in current 
European problems and comparative journal- 
ism; Professor Henry E. Birdsong, of Butler 
University, will direct a special course in writ- 
ing which will utilize the exceptional facilities 
provided by travel. 

The party will sail from Quebee on June 28. 
Three return dates are provided—August 13, 
August 20 and September 3. Centers of interest 
in England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Monaco, Italy, Austria, Germany and Holland 
will be studied with the aid of native editors 
and American newspaper correspondents. The 
itinerary includes the spots famous for history, 
art, beauty and architecture, which every Euro- 
pean visitor wishes most to see. The study tour 
eonducted by Professor Johnson last summer 
had representatives from fourteen states. Ten 
states are already represented in this summer’s 
registrations. The University of Minnesota ex- 
pects to extend the summer travel courses as 
supplements to its regular residence work to 
various other branches of study. 


SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE SCANDI- 
NAVIAN FOUNDATION 
AMERICAN students and students from Scan- 
dinavian countries have received scholarships 
amounting to $70,000 for the coming academic 
year from the American Scandinavian Foun- 
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dation, of which James Creese is secretary and 
Henry Goddard Leach, editor of the Forum 
magazine, president of the Board of Trustees. 
Not only are Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
included in the area covered by this year’s 
awards, but Greenland and Iceland are among 
the countries where studies will be pursued by 
students supported by the money of the foun- 
dation. 

In all 55 scholarships, ranging in value from 
$1,000 to $1,500 each, were granted. In addi- 
tion to these awards, five honorary fellows were 
named. These latter receive no money awards, 
but privileges are accorded them which ordi- 
nary students do not get. The 55 scholarships 
represent what the foundation said was the 
largest formal exchange of students ever made 
between the United States and the countries 
of northern Europe. From the United States 
11 students have been appointed; from Nor- 
way, 16 will come to the United States, among 
them three honorary fellows; from Sweden, 19 
students, and from Denmark, 14. Ten students 
from Denmark are yet to be named. Of the 
Seandinavian students who will come to the 
United States, 15 will come for university 
studies and 34 will study American business 
methods. 

The Americans who received awards are: 
Carl O. Erlandson, University of Michigan, for 
study of botany at Disko, Greenland; George 
Sherman Lane, University of Iowa, for study 
of old Norse literature at Reykjavik, Iceland; 
Lois Bigelow Bacon, University of Wisconsin, 
assistant director of the Campbell Folk School 
in North Carolina, for study of Danish folk 
high schools; Charles Currier Stockman, Har- 
vard University, for study of marine biology 
at Bergen, Norway; Carroll Lawrence Christen- 
son, instructor, University of Indiana, for study 
of economies in Norway; Hewitt Merlin Tysdal, 
instructor, University of Minnesota, for study 
of agriculture in Sweden; Alrik Theodore 
Gustafson, graduate student, University of Chi- 
eago, for study of modern Swedish literature; 
Martin E. Nelson, University of Minnesota, for 
study of hydroelectric engineering in Sweden; 
Everitt J. Eliason, New York State College of 
Forestry, for study of tree ailments in Sweden, 
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and William Harlan Stoneman, Chicago, and 
Herman A. Preus, Minneapolis, honorary 
fellows. 

THE PULITZER AWARDS 

Tue Pulitzer prizes for outstanding work in 
the fields of journalism and the arts by the ad- 
visory board of the School of Journalism of Co- 
lumbia University have been awarded as follows: 

A $500 gold medal, ‘‘for the most distinguished 
and meritorious public service rendered by any 
American newspaper during the year,’’ to the Can- 
ton (Ohio) Daily News, ‘‘for its brave, patriotic 
and effective fight for the purification of municipal 
politics and for the ending of a vicious state of 
affairs brought about by collusion between city au- 
thorities and the criminal element, a fight which 
had a tragic result in the assassination of the editor 
of the paper, Don R. Mellett.’’ 

To the Boston Herald, for an editorial entitled, 
‘‘We Submit,’’ by F. Lauriston Bullard, published 
October 26, 1926, a prize of $500 ‘‘for the best 
editorial article written during the year.’’ 

To John T. Rogers, of the St, Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, $1,000, ‘‘for the inquiry leading to the im- 
peachment of Judge George W. English, of the 
United States Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois,’’ as ‘‘the best example of a reporter’s 
work during the year.’’ 

To Nelson Harding, of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
$500 for his cartoon, ‘‘Toppling the Idol,’’ pub- 
lished September 19, 1926, as ‘‘the best cartoon 
published in any American newspaper during the 
year’? 

Louis Bromfield, $1,000 for his novel, ‘‘ Early 
Autumn,’’ 

Paul Green, author of the play, ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom,’’ $1,000. 

Samuel Flagg Bemis, $2,000 for his historical 
work, ‘‘Pinckney’s Treaty, a Study of America’s 
Advantage from Europe’s Distress, 1783—1800.’’ 

Emory Holloway, $1,000 for his biographical 
work, ‘‘ Whitman, an Interpretation in Narrative.’’ 

Leonora Speyer, $1,000 for ‘‘Fiddler’s Fare- 
well,’’? a volume of verse. 

Three traveling scholarships, having a value of 
$1,500 each, to graduates of the School of Journal- 
ism, were awarded to Gordon Neander Havens, of 
Brooklyn; Orrin Tisdale Pierson, of Denver, Col., 
and Jacob S. Hohenberg, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Quinto E. Macanini, of California, was awarded 
a $1,500 scholarship as ‘‘the student of music in 
America who may be deemed the most talented and 
deserving,’’ in order that he ‘‘may continue his 
studies with the advantage of European in- 
struction. ’’ 
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Olindo M. Ricci, of New York, receives a scholar- 
ship of $1,500 as the ‘‘art student in America who 
shall be certified as the most promising and deserv- 
ing by the National Academy of Design.’’ 


COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Tue North Central Association of Colleges. 
and Secondary Schools, which held its thirty- 
second annual meeting in Chicago from March 
15 to 18, had before it, as we learn from the re- 
port in The School Review, the following ques- 
tions: (1) Should the college-entrance require- 
ments be defined in terms of the work completed 
in the senior high school? (2) What should be 
the professional preparation of a teacher in a 
secondary school? (3) What standards and 
ideals in athletic matters should the association 
seek to cause higher institutions to enforce? (4) 
Should four-year teachers’ colleges be permitted 
to secure classification on the same basis as col- 
leges of liberal arts? (5) Should a minimum 
amount of professional training be required in 
the case of college instructors? (6) Should the 
association encourage the furnishing to begin- 
ning teachers of a year of training in service? 
(7) What are the principal causes of the failure 
of students in their first year of college work? 
(8) How efficiently do the private teachers’ 
agencies and the agencies maintained by colleges 
deal with the problem of teacher placement? 
(9) What provision is made in the junior high 
school for the classification of pupils on the 
basis of ability? (10) Should vocational teach- 
ers be counted in determining the minimum num- 
ber of full-time instructors required for the ad- 
mission of a high school to the approved list? 
(11) How far may tax-supported institutions 
extend the principle of selection for higher edu- 
cation? (12) What graduate degrees have been 
conferred during the past five years by colleges 
accredited by the association ? 

Professor A. A. Reed, of the University of 
Nebraska, presented a report on the definition 
of college entrance requirements which was 
unanimously adopted. It recommended: 


Full admission to be based upon eleven or twelve 
units completed in Grades X, XI, and XII. Where 
state laws or regulations of standardizing agents 
prescribe fifteen units, a college may accept three 
units from the junior high school properly certified 
by a senior high school without details. 

Of the eleven or twelve units accepted for admis- 
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sion, not to exceed three may be non-academic; the 
academic units to consist of a major (three units) 
and two minors (two units each), or of four minors. 

We recommend that all colleges of this associa- 
tion study anew their entrance requirements for 
schools of the four-year type in the light of this 
investigation, with the view to securing greater uni- 
formity among institutions of the same type as well 
as those of different types, as far as may be con- 
sistent with permitting each institution to serve 
its own special needs. 


NORMAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Dr. AmBrose L. SunRiz, professor of teach- 
ers-college and normal-school education in New 
York University, with the help of an interstate 
cooperating committee, made up of representa- 
tives of twenty state normal schools in the At- 
lantic seaboard section, set up and conducted a 
conference program on Normal School Prob- 
lems at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
April 29 and 30. 

At the Friday session there were six hundred 
superintendents, officers and teachers from nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges. The evening 
banquet was attended by one hundred and 
seventy-five persons, including twenty presi- 
dents of teacher training institutions. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, of New 
York University, delivered addresses at the 
banquet. 

The Saturday morning conference was at- 
tended by four hundred students from teacher- 
training institutions as far removed as Balti- 
more, Providence and Buffalo. The plans for 
student-faculty cooperation, the forms of stu- 
dent organization and the types of extra-cur- 
rieular activities were presented in ten-minute 
addresses by representatives from thirteen 
teacher-training institutions. Dr. Suhrie intro- 
duced the program and called upon Miss Marie 
Minto, a student in the Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers, to act as associate chair- 
man in presenting the young women who spoke 
on the program, and Mr. John Cocks, a student 
in the New York Training School for Teachers, 
to act as associate chairman in presenting the 
young men who spoke on the program. This 
conference was attended by fifty presidents, 
deans and faculty advisers from institutions as 
far removed as Texas and Washington. A num- 
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ber of state directors of teacher training and 
state commissioners of education were also in 
attendance. 

Copies of the thirteen addresses wil] be 
mimeographed and sent out to the state and 
city teacher training colleges. A few addi- 
tional copies will be available upon request. 


BUILDING SITE FOR HUNTER 
COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


THe New York City Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund voted on May 4 to divide the 
available area of the old Jerome Park reservoir 
site between the Board of Transportation, the 
trustees of Hunter College and the trustees of 
the projected $15,000,000 Museum of the Peace- 
ful Arts. 

The action of the commission was taken in 
accordance with the recommendations of a spe- 
cial committee, headed by Aldermanic President 
Joseph V. McKee, which had made a study of 
the situation. Attached to the report, which the 
commission adopted, were resolutions recom- 
mending the following division of the 140-acre 
park reservoir property : 

To the Board of Transportation for the econ- 
struction of a storage yard for cars of the Con- 
course line of the city’s new independent subway 
system, the area bounded by Navy Avenue on 
the west, Jerome Avenue on the southeast and 
West 206th Street on the north. 

To Hunter College, as the site for a new $6,- 
000,000 college building to replace the old strue- 
ture at Lexington Avenue and Eighty-Sixth 
Street, the area bounded by Goulden Avenue, 
Stone Street, Jerome Avenue, Navy Avenue and 
Bedford Park Boulevard. 

To the trustees of the projected Museum of 
the Peaceful Arts, who already have an endow- 
ment fund of $2,000,000, for a site for the mu- 
seum building, the area bounded by Goulden 
Avenue, West 205th Street, Gaynor Avenue, 
West 206th Street, Navy Avenue and Bedford 
Park Boulevard. 

The only speaker who appeared before the 
Sinking Fund Commission was Dr. Harry P 
Swift, representing the Hunter College trustees, 
who warmly approved the proposed apportion- 
ment. There will still be enough room left on 


the old reservoir site, it is said, for a music and 
art center for the city. 
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The new Hunter College Building, together 
with the new $3,500,000 De Witt Clinton High 
School, for which ground was recently broken 
in the same locality, the projected new Public 
School 86, and the proposed $15,000,000 Mu- 
seum of the Peaceful Arts, will make the old 
Jerome Park reservoir tract an important cul- 
tural center. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF 
CITIZENS OF CHICAGO 

To arouse “a practical and efficient interest 
in the betterment of the material and educa- 
tional standards of the Chicago public schools; 
to do any and all things necessary to accom- 
plish such betterment, and to unite in action 
to that end, private individuals, firms, corpora- 
tions and societies,” is, according to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the purpose of the Citi- 
zens’ Publie Education Commission of Chicago, 
just formed. 

Members look for gains in community sup- 
port of schools, said Henry R. Corbett, chair- 
man of the educational committee of the Ham- 
ilton Club and one-time superintendent of 
schools of Nebraska. William M. Hopkins, 
chairman of the educational committee of the 
Union League Club, headed the organization 
meeting and said: 


Our educational problem in Chicago involves the 
expenditure of some $70,000,000 and the educa- 
tional welfare of some 500,000 children, so it is 
of the utmost importance that men and women of 
the highest character and integrity be selected for 
the school board. 


Members of the following civie organizations 
participated in the conferences: The Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Chicago Real Estate 
Board, Commercial Club, Hamilton Club, 
Union League Club, Western Society of Engi- 
neers, Illinois League of Women Voters, Chi- 
eago Woman’s Club, High Noon Club, Chicago 
Library Club and the City Club of Chicago. 

The plan embodies aspects of organization 
which have proved effective in similar organiza- 
tions in New York, Philadelphia and other 
cities, explained Mr. Corbett. Dues of active 
members will be $2 a year, and of associate 
members will be $10 or more. It is planned 
that the seeretary shall be a full-time salaried 
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officer. It was believed that if some permanent 
organization of representative citizens of many 
groups existed it would be helpful in defending 
school management when political snarls or 
other conditions annoying to the management 
came up. 

Joseph K. Brittain, former president of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, was elected presi- 
dent of the commission. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
SEATTLE MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

TEACHERS attending the National Education 
Association Convention at Seattle, from July 
3 to 9, will have an opportunity to study the 
U. S. Navy first hand, according to notice re- 
ceived from Superintendent T. R. Cole, of the 
Seattle public schools, host of the meeting 
Arrangements have been made to adjourn 
business sessions on the afternoon of July 4 
and special boats are being provided to take 
as many teachers as may care to make the trip 
on a tour of inspection through the U. 8. Navy 
Yard at Bremerton, across Puget Sound from 
Seattle. An effort is being made to secure 
three or four of the largest battleships of the 
Pacific Fleet for the inspection of the teachers 
as well as the cruisers, battleships and other 
naval vessels in dry dock and under repair at 
the yards. Special guides will be provided by 
the commander of the area to take the thou- 
sands of visitors through the largest navy yard 
of the American government. Special interest 
is attached to the trip, since one of the new 
$8,500,000 battle cruisers recently contracted 
for by the government will be built at 
Bremerton. 

A special excursion boat has been chartered 
by the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce to 
take the National Education Association visitors 
at Seattle on a two-day trip through the San 
Juan Islands, with an overnight stop at Belling- 
ham. A side trip to Mount Baker National 
Forest, with luncheon at Mt. Baker Lodge, will 
be ineluded. : 

A thousand teachers will be the guests of 
Tacoma during one afternoon during the con- 
vention. They will be taken over by boat 
around Puget Sound, entertained with an auto- 
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mobile ride over the city, served an afternoon 
luncheon and returned to Seattle in time for the 
night sessions of the convention. 

Five thousand hotel rooms have been tenta- 
tively reserved by the housing committee for the 
use of convention visitors. All reservation re- 
quests should be addressed to A. J. Barash, 414 
University Street, Seattle, stating price, accom- 
modation required, number in party and date of 
expected arrival. 

Space on all steamships for Alaska before 
and after the convention is being rapidly 
booked, according to information received from 
the publicity committee. Those interested 
should address the Pacific Steamship Company, 
1519 Railroad Avenue South; the Alaska 
Steamship Company, Pier 2, or the Canadian 
Pacific Steamship Company, 1320 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Seattle. 

Information booths will be maintained at 
each of the railroad stations in Seattle for the 
convenience of incoming visitors. Special maps 
are being prepared showing each meeting place, 
points of special interest in the city, available 
side trips, together with time required and cost. 
Arrangements are being made for special tours 
through the great lumber mills, passenger 
steamships and docks of Seattle for those who 
eare to make them. 

When tickets to Seattle are purchased it 
should be stated whether the side-trip to Vic- 
toria and Vancouver should be included, as in 
this ease there is no additional charge, other- 
wise the special rate is $3.70. Those coming via 
Los Angeles or San Francisco, can go one way 
by boat at no additional cost other than for 
berth and meals, which amount to approxi- 
mately the same as Pullman fare and meals. 

The feature spectacle of the convention will 
be staged in the University of Washington 
Stadium when 10,000 school children will ap- 
pear in pageant before 30,000 visitors. The 
stadium is situated on the shores of Lake Wash- 
ington, with a sweeping view of the snow- 
capped Cascade Range. 

The longest steamship docks in the world will 
be available for the inspection of members at 
Seattle. Every type and kind of sea craft in 
the world may be found somewhere on the 194 
miles of waterfront within the city limits of 
Seattle. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEws 


Dr. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, president emer- 
itus of the University of California, died in 
Vienna on May 2 after a long illness in his sey- 
enty-third year. 


Dr. Rosert ALEXANDER FALCONER, president 
of the University of Toronto, has been appointed 
honorary chancellor of Union College at Sche- 
nectady for 1927. Dr. Faleoner will deliver the 
address at the commencement exercises on 
June 13. 


THE University of California has conferred 
the degree of doctor of laws on Dr. H. H. 
Turner, professor of astronomy at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and director of the observatory. 


Tue degree of doctor of agriculture has been 
conferred by the University of Missouri on Dr. 
F. B. Mumford, dean of the college of agricul- 
ture. 


Dr. JouN Grier Hissen celebrated the fif- 
teenth anniversary of his inauguration as presi- 
dent of Princeton University on May 11, and 
on the following day, with Governor A. Harry 
Moore, of New Jersey, Professor Michael I. 
Pupin, of Columbia University, and Dr. T. D. 
Jones, of Chicago, took part in the laying of 
the corner-stone of Princeton’s new engineering 
building and chemical laboratory. Professor 
Pupin delivered the main address at the cere- 
monies on May 12. Others who spoke were 
Dean Arthur M. Greene, Jr., of the Princeton 
School of Engineering, and Dr. Hugh Stott 
Taylor, head of the department of chemistry. 
Dr. Jones, donor of the first research chair under 
the $2,000,000 fund which Princeton is seeking 
for scientific research, gave the signal for the 
stones of the two buildings to be lowered simul- 
taneously. 


Dr. Cuartes 8S. Howe, president of the Case 
School of Applied Science at Cleveland, Ohio, 
was awarded the Cleveland medal for outstand- 
ing service in the public interest at the annual 
banquet of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Dr. Howe has been connected continu- 
ously with the Case School for the past thirty- 
eight years, taking the chair of mathematics and 
astronomy in 1899. In 1902 he succeeded Dr. 
Cady Staley as the second president. The 
medal for public service is awarded to Charles 
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Sumner Howe in his twenty-fifth year as presi- 
dent of Case School of Applied Science and 
thirty-eight years of association with the insti- 
tution. He is an able scholar, teacher, adminis- 
trator and citizen. In each of these great offices 
he has illustrated and embodied the highest qual- 
ities of noble character and public service. The 
medal has on the face a figure of a great leader 
with outstretched arms leading the people. En- 
graved about the edge is the inscription, “For 
distinguished service to the City of Cleveland.” 


Tue April issue of Religious Education is 
issued in two parts, the second part, entitled 
“Sehool’s Out,” being devoted to an apprecia- 
tion of the work for religious education of Dr. 
George A. Coe, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The tabie of contents is as follows: 
Frontispieee—A recent photograph; “School’s 
Out”—A brief résumé of Dr. Coe’s recent 
career; Dinner in honor of Dr. Coe—By his col- 
leagues and former students: Science in Re- 
ligion, Religion in Childhood, Social Realism, 
Eternal Youth, “Religious Education,” Remarks 
by Dr. Coe; Dinner to Dr. Coe—By students of 
the Department of Religious Education; Mes- 
sages of Appreciation; Publications of George 
A. Coe—relating to religious education: Books, 
Articles and Chapters, Critical Reviews. 


M. Aurrep Loisy, professor of the history 
of religions at the Collége de France, was 
honored by the representatives of the foreign 
universities and members gathered in Paris for 
the International Congress upon the history 
of Christianity. Professor Loisy, who is just 
attaining his seventieth year, was known, until 
his excommunication for his book upon the 
Fourth Gospel, as the Abbé Loisy. Among 
those who addressed speeches to Professor Loisy 
were Sir James Frazer, representing the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Herr Clemen, of the 
University of Bonn. 


Dean Raymonp A. Kent, of Northwestern 
University, has been offered the presidency of 
Wichita College, Kansas. 


On April 20, the trustees of Lees Collegiate 
Institute at Jackson, Kentucky, at a special 
meeting in Lexington, elected Donald Wilson 
Miller the next president of this junior college. 
Professor Miller holds degrees from Colby Col- 
lege and George Peabody College for Teachers 
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and at the present time is a student in the Grad- 
uate School of Education at Harvard University. 


Proressor JOHN ALLEY, of the University of 
Oklahoma, will be the head of the school of citi- 
zenship and public affairs to be established at 
the university in the autumn. 


Dr. Rosert M. MacIver, of the University of 
Toronto, has been appointed professor of social 
science in Barnard College, to sueceed Professor 
W. F. Ogburn, who has been called to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In addition to his courses in 
Barnard, Dr. Maclver will direct a graduate 
course in political theory at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


ProressoR WarREN A. Seavy, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, formerly dean of the 
law school of the University of Nebraska, has 
accepted an appointment in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School. 


THomas C. Lavery has been appointed pro- 
fessor of law at the Cincinnati Law School to 
succeed Dr. Arthur Kent, who recently resigned 
to accept a professorship in the University of 
Chicago. 


RAPHAEL SEMMEs, professor of history and 
political science at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed to the research chair 
of history at the University of Virginia, created 
last year by the Richmond chapter of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia alumni. 


Dr. Eart LeVerRNE Crum, of New York Uni- 
versity, has accepted appointment as professor 
of Latin and Greek at the State University of 
Iowa, beginning his service in September. 


ArtHur Sr. Cram S1ioan, professor of 
Spanish in Shorter College, has been made 
professor and head of the modern language 
department in Limestone College, Gaffney, 
South Carolina, one of the oldest colleges for 
women in the south. 

THE University of Chicago has invited Pro- 
fessor Hans Naumann, of Frankfurt-am-Main, 
to lecture at the university in the autumn on 
the principles of ethnology. 

Dr. Kurt GersTENnBERG, of the University of 
Halle, has declined a call to a professorship of 
the history of art in the middle ages at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Dr. Francis C. ALLISON, head of the depart- 
ment of Greek at Brown University, where he 
has taught for thirty-two years, will retire at 
the close of the academic year. 


Stanwoop Coss, headmaster of the Chevy 
Chase Country Day School at Washington, 
D. C., was elected president of the Progressive 
Education Association at the closing session of 
its seventh annual conference at Cleveland. Dr. 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia University, was elected honorary president, 
succeeding Charles W. Eliot, late president- 
emeritus of Harvard University. Vice-presi- 
dents were elected as follows: Mrs. Emmons S. 
Blaine, Chicago; J. Gardner Bradley, Boston; 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, New York; Walter Havi- 
land, Philadelphia; Angelo Patri, New York; 
Bolton Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. W. H. 
Kirkpatrick, New York; Arthur Morgan, Day- 
ton, O.; Eugene N. Smith, Boston, and Dr. E. 
L. Lewis, New York. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. D. Roserts, of the Cin- 
cinnati public schools, has been made chairman 
of one of the twelve subcommittees on senior 
high schools of the curriculum committee of the 
department of superintendence. The committee 
of which Mr. Roberts is chairman will make a 
study of curricula in senior high schools with 
especial reference to the influence which legis- 
lative enactment has upon the shaping of high 
school courses. The results of the work of the 
twelve committees will be published in the 1928 
year book. 

FREDERICK PACKARD, Jr., director of The 
Players at Dartmouth College, has resigned as 
the head of dramatics in the college to become 
instructor in the public speaking department of 
Harvard University. 

ANNE M. GopinG, who has been connected 
with the city school system of Washington, D. C., 
for forty-four years, with the City Normal 
School thirty-four years, as principal for 
twenty-six years, will retire at the end of this 
school year. 


Dr. Epwin Preston DarGan, professor of 
French literature at the University of Chicago, 
will be visiting professor in the department of 
modern languages of Princeton University dur- 
ing the first term of the next academic year. 
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Dr. Hartan Uppecrarr, who recently re. 
signed from the presidency of Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, will give two courses in edy- 
cation administration during the coming summer 
session of the University of California. 


VioLet B. MARSHALL, chairman of the de- 
partment of physical education for women at 
the University of California, has been in the 
east attending conferences. 


Dr. ELLEN C. Porrer, secretary of the State 
Department of Welfare in the Cabinet of 
former Governor Pinchot, has been appointed 
medical director of the North Jersey Training 
School, at Towata, and will act also as ad- 
visory consultant of the State Welfare De 
partment of New Jersey. Dr. Potter will be- 
gin her work on July 1, with offices at Trenton. 


GLENN M. TINDALL, who has been instructor 
of music in the schools of St. Louis, New York 
and elsewhere, has been appointed supervisor of 
musie activities of the Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Committee. 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has become a member of the 
Near East Relief Committee. 


ProressoR WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs, of Yale 
University, has agreed to write on “Books and 
Life,” each Saturday, for the editorial page of 
the New York Evening Post. 


Frank R. Kent, of the Baltimore Sun, sue- 
ceeds the late Edward Page Mitchell, of the 
New York Sun, on the advisory board of the 
School of Journalism of Columbia University. 


Ir is now announced that two of the trustees 
of Lawrenceville School resigned, following the 
submission and then the withdrawal of the 
resignation of the head master, Dr. Mather 
Almon Abbott. W. P. Belknap, vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, and William 
Green, of Trenton, N. J., were elected to suc- 
ceed them. 

THE term of John A. Ferguson as a member 
of the New York City Board of Education has 
expired. His successor has not yet been elected. 

Dr. FrepertcK L. BoGan has been elected 
president of the Boston School Board for the 
fourth successive term. 
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Dr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, of the World Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, will arrive in New 
York on May 23. He has been invited to de- 
liver the commencement oration at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on June 1. 


PRESIDENT Francis G. Barr, of the National 
Edueation Association, was the speaker at the 
annual dinner of the Cincinnati Teachers Asso- 
ciation on May 6. 


Dr. Georce H. EpGe.t, professor of fine arts 
and dean of the school of architecture at Har- 
yard University, gave the address at the open- 
ing of the Institute of Art at Bowdoin College. 


Dr. CarroLt D. CHAMPLIN, professor of edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State College, gave the 
address at the dedication exercises of the new 
high school building in Bloomsburg, Pa. His 
subject was “Democracy’s Demands of Second- 
ary Education.” 


CuarLes M. Scowas, president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and for 
many years a trustee of Pennsylvania State 
College, is one of the principal speakers at a 
conference at the college on May 13 and 14, to 
diseuss the selection and placement of college 
graduates in industry. Other speakers include: 
C. G. Stoll, vice-president of the Western 
Electric Company, and a Penn State graduate; 
Colonel R. I. Rees and Major J. C. Leach, 
assistant vice-presidents of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Robert Bin- 
kerd, vice-chairman of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents’ Association, and R. E. Doherty, 
consulting engineer of the General Electric 
Company. The final review is to be made by 
W. E. Wickenden, director of investigation of 
engineering education for the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 


Dr. L. O. CumMMinGs, assistant professor in 
the graduate school of education at Harvard 
University, has been engaged by the Finance 
Commission to make a preliminary survey of 
the edneational system of the city of Boston, 
to determine the nature and extent of a pro- 
posed inquiry by the Finance Commission, as 
requested by the Boston Real Estate Exchange. 
The commission has sent letters to several city 
and school officials asking their help for Mr. 
Cummings. These include Dr. Jeremiah E. 
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Burke, superintendent of schools; Alexander 
Sullivan, business manager of the school com- 
mittee; Francis E. Slattery, chairman of the 
schoolhouse commission; Rupert S. Carven, city 
auditor; Charles J. Fox, budget commissioner; 
Louis K. Rourke, building commissioner, and 
Elizabeth H. Herlihy, secretary of the City 
Planning Board. 


THe American Council of Learned Societies 
has been granted by the General Education 
Board a subvention of $25,000 a year for five 
years, to take effect from July 1, the money to 
be applied to the general purposes of the coun- 
cil. Mr. Waldo G. Leland has been elected ex- 
ecutive secretary of the council. Mr. Leland is 
now abroad in the service of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, but will return to this 
country in July to assume his new post. Until 
the location of permanent headquarters is de- 
termined the administrative offices will remain 
in care of the secretary, 26 Edgehill Street, 
Princeton, N. J. 


THE first annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education will be held in 
Cleveland on May 16, 17 and 18. Emphasis 
will be placed on community organization— 
both urban and rural—for adult education. 


Tue Child Study Association of America in- 
augurated a series of radio talks through Station 
WEAF, National Broadcasting Company, on 
May 9. The series was opened by Mrs. Daphne 
Drake, a vice-president of the association, who 
spoke on “Freedom and Discipline.” She will 
be followed on May 23 by Mrs. Cecile Pilpel, 
who will speak on “Development of Respon- 
sibility”; June 6, Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg, “Children and Money”; June 13, Mrs. 
Mary Paddon, “Adolescence” (Growing Up); 
June 20, Mrs. Marion Miller, “Early Friend- 
ships”; June 27, Mrs. Elsa Naumburg, “Books 
and Readings’; July 11, Mrs. Howard 8S. Gans, 
“Training for Truth Telling”; July 18, Mrs. 
Luey Retting, “Play.” 


SEVERAL new projects are announced this se- 
mester for the training of teachers in service by 
the college of education of the University of 
Cincinnati. Professor Harry 8. Ganders is con- 
ducting a seminar course in which forty-seven 
principals from Cincinnati and near-by schools 
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are enrolled. The course is designed to evalu- 
ate selected researches on school administration 
which have appeared within the last two years. 
Professor C. A. Gregory is directing surveys of 
the schools of Newport, Kentucky and Reading, 
Ohio, with practically the entire teaching staff 
of each of these cities enrolled in a survey class 
and cooperating in the work. Professor W. A. 
Cook has enrolled the entire body of cooperating 
teachers of the College of Education in a train- 
ing course on the supervision of practice teach- 
ing. This course will be repeated in the sum- 
mer school, for the benefit of directors and su- 
pervisors of student teaching in other teacher 
training institutions. Under the direction of 
Josephine P. Simrall, dean of women, a course 
for advisers of girls has been instituted. This 
development has enlisted the cooperation of the 
various Cincinnati agencies for the promotion 
of vocational guidance, social welfare, and moral 
and religious training. 


A NEw departure is being made by Teachers 
College, of Columbia University, during the 
summer session, which will be held from July 
11 to August 19. It is planned to offer a 
course in Problems and Technique of Place- 
ment for directors of appointment bureaus, 
deans, advisers of women and girls, alumni 
officers, registrars, executives in colleges, pro- 
fessional schools, public school systems, philan- 
thropie organizations, such as the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., and commercial bureaus. The 
following topies will be discussed: Organization 
of the placement office; interviewing; forms 
and records; rating and other means of refer- 
ence; calculation of costs; financing; establish- 
ment of policies. The course will be under the 
direction of Dr. H. D. Kitson, with the coop- 
eration of Dr. R. G. Reynolds and Mr. R. K. 
Speer, of the Bureau of Educational Service. 


Errorts of the heirs to break the will of 
J. R. McDonald, of Paris, Texas, having failed, 
the University of Texas receives a bequest of 
$1,125,000 for an astronomical observatory. 

A airt has been announced of $500,000 to- 
ward a new endowment of $1,500,000 needed for 
the Yale divinity school, contingent upon the 
securing of the remaining $1,000,000. 

Eicuty per cent. of the Yale student body 
has contributed to the Yale Endowment Fund. 
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The report shows that 3,785 students con- 
tributed a total of $200,614, the average gift 
being $53. Yale College students gave $87,457, 
this amount coming from 1,336, or 88 per cent. 
of the student body. The senior class gave 
$32,384; the junior class, $29,307, and the 
sophomore class, $25,766. Of the 691 students 
in the Sheffield Scientific School, 591 ¢on- 
tributed $31,731. The senior, junior and 
sophomore classes gave respectively $10,383, 
$11,709 and $9,639. Although the freshman 
class averaged but 71 per cent. of its member- 
ship, the average gift of the class was $69, the 
third highest in the list. The report shows 
that 592 freshmen gave a total of $41,115. 


THE University of Oregon is the recipient of 
a grant of $130,000 from the General Education 
Board, of which the first installment of $50,000 
has been received. The sum of $130,000 is 
stipulated for definite purposes: $63,000 is for 
equipment throughout the medical center which 
will enable the purchase and installation of 
facilities in the Medical School, Doernbecher 
Memorial Hospital for Children, Multnomah 
County Hospital and the Portland Free Dis- 
pensary; $57,000 is appropriated for the pay- 
ment of salaries and assisting in the advancing 
of certain salaries over a period of six years. 
This will make it possible to employ additional 
professional personnel for the care of patients, 
the prosecution of research and the teaching of 
medical students. An appropriation of $4,000 
is made for additions to the library of the Med- 
ical School and the sum of $6,000 is to be used 
for expenses incidental to the travel of full-time 
professors in the medical school to attend scien- 
tific meetings outside of the state. In 1920 the 
General Education Board made an appropria- 
tion of $163,000 to the Medical School, which 
makes a total of $293,000 which has been re- 
ceived from that source. 


THE annual tuition fees of the Colleges of 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering and Architecture 
of Cornell University have been increased from 
$300 to $350 a year. The increase will take ef- 
fect at the beginning of the academic year of 
1927-28 and will apply both to new and regis- 
tered students. 


Tuition rates at Syracuse University have 
been increased as a result of a decision by the 
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board of trustees in November to raise the 
tuition to conform more closely to rates charged 
by other eastern universities. The new rates 
will be as follows: Agriculture, first semester, 
$100, second semester, $75; Applied Science, 
$160 and $125; Business Administration, $145 
and $110; Extension Teaching (no change), $7 
an hour; Fine Arts, $145 and $110; Graduate 
School, $100 and $70; Home Economies, $145 
and $110; Law, $145 and $110; Liberal Arts, 
$145 and $110; Library School, $145 and $110; 
Medicine, $185 and $185; Oratory School, $145 
and $110; Summer Session, $7 an hour; Teach- 
ers’ College, $145 and $100. 


Justice Denison, of the Supreme Court of 
Colorado, has handed down the following de- 
cision in regard to the reading of the Bible 
in the publie schools of the state: “It is said 
that the King James Bible is proscribed by 
Roman Catholie authority, but proscription can 
not make that sectarian which is not actually so. 
If it could, the atheists could proseribe the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” the Calvinists Whittier and 
the fundamentalists half of modern science. 
When portions are read which are claimed to 
be sectarian the courts will consider them. It 
is said that reading of the Bible is intolerant 
and a form of religious persecution, but if those 
who don’t like it can stay away and yet say 
to those who do like it, ‘You shall not read it 
here,’ who is intolerant? Are those who stay 
away persecuted ?” 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


WISCONSIN’S NEW UNDERGRADUATE 
CURRICULUM IN EDUCATION 


UNDERGRADUATE curricula in education have 
been severely criticized for their abstractness, 
their wasteful duplication and their imprac- 
ticality. The existence of these characteristics, 
if granted, can not be condoned by the fact 
that schools of education are not unique in the 
possession of them. Instead, schools of educa- 
tion should be preeminent in the scrutiny of 
courses to find out (1) whether or not the 
courses are utilizing an experiential background 
for their abstractions; (2) whether or not they 
exemplify excellence of articulation; and (3) 
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whether or not their content provides an ap- 
propriate basis for the practice of teaching. 

In order to conduct such a serutiny of the 
undergraduate curriculum in education for the 
university secondary school teachers’ certificate, 
a series of conferences was begun at Wisconsin 
early in the present academic year. After a 
brief session of self-criticism, the persons in 
charge of this curriculum plead guilty to all 
three charges and set about a reorganization of 
their courses. As a result of subsequent con- 
ferences, the following curriculum was formu- 
lated : 


Principles of education—an ori- 
enting and _ problem-raising 
sg REESE BR a ae 

Psychology and practice of 
teaching—a course which in- 
tegrates the following courses 
whose present credit amounts 
to seven semester hours: edu- 
cational psychology, technique 
of instruction, and educational 
practice in Wisconsin high 
SEE ciicmnnmn mun & Semester hours 

Departmental teachers’ course— 

a course which combines the 

following courses whose pres- 

ent credit amounts to six 

semester hours: departmental 

technique course, departmental 

course on organization of con- 

tent, and educational practice 

in Wisconsin high school... 4 semester hours? 
Elective in education . 3 semester hours 


3 semester hours 


The core of this curriculum consists of the 
nine semester hours of work which are inte- 
grated with one semester’s practice in the uni- 
versity high school. Of the remaining six 
hours,, three are devoted, in an introductory 
course, to a marshalling of students’ experi- 
ences for professional thinking, and three are 
elective. The elective hours are intended pri- 
marily to provide students an opportunity for 
a brief specialization in the direction of their 
major professional interest, but, for students 
who expect to teach in states whose certificat- 


1 This course may, at the discretion of a de- 
partment, be reduced to three hours by including 
only the technique of instruction and educational 
practice in Wisconsin high school. In this case 
four hours are elective in education. 
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ing regulations specify certain requirements, 
as history of education or educational sociology, 
the elective may be chosen to fit the demands. 
Additional courses may, of course, be pursued 
by students who wish to teach in states which 
require more than fifteen hours in education. 

The organization of the new five-hour course 
was initiated by the somewhat expected discov- 
ery that nearly all the topics in educational 
psychology were at least suggested in the re- 
quired course in the technique of instruction, 
and vice versa. The very good reasons for this 
condition when both courses are offered are (1) 
that educational psychology has professional 
value for departmental teachers in secondary 
schools chiefly as it provides a sound basis for 
procedures, and (2) that the technique of in- 
struction requires for its foundation the prin- 
ciples of educational psychology. As a conse- 
quence, topics have been treated briefly or at 
length in these two courses, according to the 
convictions of instructors and the spontaneous 
questioning by students. A discussion of the 
project method, for example, probably belongs 
primarily in the technique course, but students 
ordinarily inquire about it in connection with 
psychological discussions of individual differ- 
ences and problem-solving. Indeed, all the 
topics of educational psychology are related 
to all the topies of the technique of instruction. 
Furthermore, the units of instruction of both 
these courses need supplementation by either 
the educational psychology laboratory or a labo- 
ratory high school or by both. Sound practice 
seems to require that one adequate treatment 
of topics be given in one course rather than 
two fragmentary treatments in two courses and 
that laboratory facilities be utilized in an in- 
tegrated manner. 

Analogous duplication occurs in departmental 
teachers’ courses when two courses devoted to 
teaching procedures and the organization of 
materials for teaching, respectively, are offered. 
Besides, each of these courses also demands the 
laboratory facilities of a secondary school. 
For example, one can not go far in the discus- 
sion of activities and procedures in a given sub- 
ject without illustrating the utility of the activi- 
ties and procedures in connection with content, 
and, conversely, one can not go far into the 


organization of the materials of instruction 
without infringing upon the realm of proce- 
dures and activities. 

The new plan has been adopted by the facul- 
ties of the University of Wisconsin with the 
belief that it will concentrate and integrate 
professional training and that it will utilize 
both the experiential backgrounds which stu- 
dents already possess and the laboratory facili- 
ties of Wisconsin high school. 

Wuuis L. Us. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





DISCUSSION 


WHAT TEACHER TRAINING IS 

In the April 2 issue of ScHoot anv Soctery 
Professor J. H. Dillard asks the question, 
“What is teacher training?”, and he answers 
to his own personal satisfaction that it is not 
very much. Educators and the public at large, 
on the other hand, seem to be growing fairly 
certain that the work of preparing teachers for 
their professional duties is a serious under- 
taking and an elaborate enterprise. 

Of course there are numerous fine teachers 
who have never had much professional training, 
just as our artists in the production of novels, 
poems, plays and musie have in many instances 
had very little formal instruction and coaching. 
But every one active in the field of public school 
education knows that there are many times 
more mediocre teachers who are in need of the 
helpful contributions that can be made by our 
teachers’ colleges and university schools of edu- 
cation. The same need is present with a very 
large percentage of us in connection with the 
necessity for formal instruction concerning the 
novel, versification, the drama, painting, archi- 
tecture and musical forms and technique. 

The claim of Professor Dillard that the pro- 
fessional training of teachers is easily overdone 
and that it destroys originality and individuality 
is hardly borne out by the facts. Most of us 
would have to search for a pretty long time to 
discover any actual cases of overtrained public- 
school teachers, and those in a position to ob- 
serve most widely will testify that the most 
thoroughly prepared in pedagogy for class- 
room work are the very ones who possess the 
greatest amount of adaptability, resourceful- 
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ness and spontaneity in the daily round of in- 
structional responsibilities. The professional 
preparation of public-school teachers has been 
so conspicuously underdone in past generations 
that it is inopportune to condemn the present 
program and premature to indict the leaders 
who so loyally and zealously seek to elevate the 
professional standards of the several hundreds 
of thousands now engaged in some form of 
teaching employment. 

Professor Dillard says that the purely pro- 
fessional side is overemphasized. It is difficult 
to draw the line between the liberal and the 
purely professional in the enriched program of 
studies required at the present time in our 
teacher-training institutions. The professional 
subjects of to-day are steeped in science, statis- 
tics, history, philosophy and the standard pat- 
terns of analysis and comparison. Our college 
and university classes in mathematics, foreign 
languages, sociology, physics, chemistry, eco- 
nomies, English literature and logic are being 
filled with candidates for higher teaching posi- 
tions. Coming to the institution to meet strictly 
professional and legal requirements these ma- 
tured students add to their schedules courses 
that are cultural, scientific, literary, academic 
in content and broadening in their general 
character. Time and again one will hear pro- 
fessors of the liberal and traditionally accepted 
subjects assert that they anticipate extension 
instruction or enjoy especially the summer 
session because they like to give courses to teach- 
ers in service. 

It is granted that much of the work of teach- 
ers to-day is loose and superficial; and the 
remedy is more training, surely not less. The 
criticism is made that thoroughness, accuracy 
and neatness are not secured in public-school 
teaching to-day as formerly; and yet repre- 
sentative professional courses now being offered 
for teachers stress precision in technique, care- 
fully made outlines, tables and graphs mathe- 
matically accurate, correctness of procedure, ete. 
A random sampling of the courses given in our 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools will reveal 
as strict procedure and thorough treatment as 
is to be found in the typical courses of other 
departments. These exact methods and stand- 
ards of excellence transfer to the classroom 
activities and instructional duties of teachers 
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receiving professional training as much as any 
bit of book knowledge, laboratory discipline or 
mental exercise can carry over to the practical 
pursuits of everyday life. 

Many will agree with Professor Dillard in 
advocating a substitute term for teacher-train- 
ing. Terms, however, are not so significant and 
influential as achievement. It is sufficient here 
to list a few fields of study and kinds of pro- 
fessional courses offered in the name of teacher- 
training: 

History of education 

Philosophy of education 
Principles of teaching 
Educational biology 

Educational psychology 
Educational sociology 
Educational measurement 
Educational statistics 
Educational finance 

Educational hygiene 

Principles of secondary education 
The junior high school movement 
The junior college experiment 
Public school administration 
Elementary school supervision 
School architecture 

Classroom management 

Genetic child psychology 
Psychology of the common branches 
Curriculum construction 


These are just a few titles to illustrate the scope 
and quality of professional study to-day. It 
will be observed that these are not methods 
courses and that there need be no wasteful over- 
lapping in such a series. Furthermore, they are 
content courses just as much as the established 
liberal arts subjects; for the content of such 
professional courses is extensive, informational, 
increasingly scientific, solidly historical, surpris- 
ingly technical and challengingly philosophical, 
and the material lends itself to careful logical 
treatment as well as stimulating psychological 
presentation. The subject-matter of these 
courses is professional content matter, authentic 
in origin and motivated for transmission, arising 
as it does from the profound problems and com- 
plex situations confronting the serious-minded 
school men and women everywhere. There can 
be found in every college some duplication of 
effort in the departments of history, political 
economy, literature, the sciences, ete.; and the 
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professional schools offend in favor of efficiency 
when found guilty in this respect. Their ease 
is the more excusable because they are building 
up professional knowledge, attitudes, ideals, 
standards and skill. Coordination, concentra- 
tion and emphasis are the very life of profes- 
sional school instruction. 

Limited space will not allow a more complete 
definition of teacher-training; it is hoped, how- 
ever, that the above points will help to answer 
Professor Dillard’s very important question and 
to clear up the doubts in the minds of some of 
the skeptics regarding the merit of our present 
energetic efforts in the training of public-school 
teachers. Even better progress will be reported 
when those have been disillusioned who still be- 
lieve that the professional training of teachers 
is not very much. A greater service to society 
ean be rendered when the value and importance 
of teacher-training will have received more 
unanimous acceptance among college and uni- 
versity men in general. 

CarRoLL D, CHAMPLIN 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 

STATE COLLEGE, Pa. 


THE ABSENTEE PROFESSOR 


How does a professor on leave of absence 
from his college spend his time? 

According to tradition, he goes to a large 
library, preferably abroad, and spends many 
hours every day delving into dusty, and often 
musty, old volumes, pursuing a word or an 
idea down the centuries and across continents. 
He searches and searches—yea, verily, he re- 
searches. If he is successful in his quest, he 
publishes a book or at least an article at the 
end of the year. The doubting Thomases who 
are not of the academic fold have been known 
to speak slightingly of the value of these minute 
studies. But have they forgotten the wisdom 
which they learned in their childhood from the 
nursery rhyme about little drops of water and 
little grains of sand? There is another possible 
justification, however. If the professor himself 
has worked so joyously and has been so aroused 
by his activities that he returns to his college 
with renewed enthusiasm and increased energy, 
who will dare to say that the leave of absence 
has not been profitable both to the professor 
and to his college? 
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If the professor be a biologist, libraries are 
not so attractive to him as are laboratories 
where he can study guinea pigs or generation 
after generation of little fruit flies. If he be 
a geologist, he may take his little hammer and 
climb the mountains. If the professor be a 
physicist or a chemist he may be bold enough 
to depart even further from tradition and may 
seek an opportunity to spend his year in one 
of the wonderful research laboratories main- 
tained by some of the big industrial concerns. 
It is also conceivable that the professor of eco- 
nomies might consider it profitable to disguise 
himself as a mill-hand or a factory worker in 
order to study labor conditions. 

At this point the writer is moved to ask the 
reader whether he thinks it would be heresy to 
hint at the existence of a professor who is as 
much interested in his students as he is in his 
subject. Some professors have been known to 
really enjoy studying some of the big problems 
of educational policy. In so doing they have, 
of course, trespassed on the territory claimed 
by deans and other administrative officers as 
theirs. The writer, who is one of these bold 
persons, has been trying for years to under- 
stand why the continuity of the pupil’s educa- 
tion should be so rudely broken at the end of 
the twelfth school year—when he passes from 
high school to college. 

Many persons in academic circles think there 
should be a great gulf fixed between the school 
and the college and that a safe passage across 
these treacherous waters should mark a crisis in 
the student’s life. The students’ point of view 
is interesting, too. The worthy students try to 
adjust themselves and continue their education. 
But not a few young men and women enter 
college with a strong feeling that all necessity 
for study and work lies behind them and that 
before them stretches an enchanting vista of 
athletics and “proms” and occasional attendance 
on some thrilling lecture by a learned professor 
or by some celebrity from the world of affairs. 
The writer would also draw attention to the 
fact that, although many college graduates 
have done creditable or even brilliant under- 
graduate work, there are too many who succeed 
in amassing the required number of credits 
without ever having taken any work beyond 
freshman or sophomore grade. Recently facul- 
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ties have been trying to render such a case im- 
possible by passing regulations concerning 
major and minor subjects and sequential study. 
Looking at the same question from a slightly 
different angle, it might be said that some col- 
lege students belong in a university and others 
are really secondary school pupils. In the ele- 
mentary school the pupil learns his “three R’s” 
—the tools which the secondary school teacher 
shows him how to use. When and only when 
the pupil has really mastered the art of study, 
so that he is no longer dependent upon his 
teacher, is he ready to do university work. 
Much of the restlessness so often found in col- 
leges to-day is probably due to the failure of 
faculty and students to recognize the lack of 
homogeneity in the student body. Faculty leg- 
islation or student-government rules that are 
admirably suited to those students who are still 
in the secondary school period are often bitterly 
resented by those who are really university stu- 
dents. On the other hand, the immature stu- 
dents could not live and work advantageously 
under conditions that would be ideal for univer- 
sity students. Is there not a resemblance be- 
tween these college conditions and the conditions 
that led to the establishment of junior high 
schools? Perhaps the solution of these college 
problems may be found in increasing the num- 
ber of junior colleges. 

In the midst of these puzzling problems, the 
writer received an invitation to teach for a year 
in a coeducational public high school in a large 
industrial city and at the same time to do re- 
search work on the curriculum. As the writer 
happens to be a mathematician, there was an- 
other important aspect of such an experiment, 
for, although many studies have been made of 
the teaching of mathematics in the elementary 
school and in the junior high school, but secant 
attention has been given to the senior high 
school questions. The teaching of demonstra- 
tive plane geometry is one of the most baffling 
of the problems which are yet to be solved. So 
the writer, with a background of many years’ 
experience in teaching solid geometry, trigonom- 
etry, analytie geometry, descriptive geometry 
and caleulus to students in a college for women, 
is now on leave of absence teaching plane geom- 
etry to boys and girls and at the same time 
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doing research work on the senior high school 
curriculum. Incidentally, a technique for teach- 
ing plane geometry is being worked out and a 
text is being prepared which is to be tried out 
in mimeograph form in the class room. 

There is no thought of recommending this 
type of sabbatical year to all college professors. 
Humanitarian regard for the professor, as well 
as for the high school, would forbid. Picture, 
if you can, the carefree and irresponsible col- 
lege professor if he were suddenly plunged into 
the speed and system of a large public high 
school, with a time-clock in the principal’s 
office. Picture, if you dare, the classroom with 
thirty or forty eager, alert boys and girls, if 
the professor did nothing but lecture about his 
research. Do not try to picture the pompous 
and self-centered professor in charge of a 
“home-room,” where he would be expected to 
act in loco parentis for forty active boys and 
girls, full of the joy of living. But, if the 
professor is also a teacher and if he possesses 
the adaptability that will enable him to fit 
quickly and easily into new surroundings, and 
if he has a definite problem that involves both 
high school and college, then the writer would 
strongly recommend to him this non-traditional 
method of spending a leave of absence. 

E. B. CowLey 





QUOTATIONS 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 

Ir was a singular quality of talent in one per- 
sonality that qualified the young author of “The 
Greek Noun-Accent” to be the successful ad- 
ministrator of a great state university. Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler was a classical scholar— 
a wandering scholar, such as David Hogarth and 
his pupil, T. E. Lawrence, would have chosen 
for a companion. He was interested first in 
Greek philology and then in comparative phi- 
lology, but only as a way of entrance into the 
penetralia of life itself. He became in his own 
person one of the legatees of that culture which 
flourished in ancient Greece. He illustrated 
what Professor Burnett, of the University of St. 
Andrews, said we can above all learn from 
Greek philosophy: “the paramount importance 
of what we call personality and they called the 
soul,” 
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Across this continent he carried his flame of 
learning from Brown and Harvard and Cornell 
to the University of California. During the 
period of his presidency, just twenty years, the 
number of students grew from less than 2,500 to 
nearly 20,000. Not only did he, this Greek 
scholar, who could discourse of “Dionysos and 
Immortality” and write so well of Alexander 
the Great that his book was sought in other lan- 
guages also, secure generous state appropria- 
tions, but he also attracted private gifts. The 
Greek Theatre, the Mining Building, the Uni- 
versity Library and the Memorial Hall of Law 
are some of the material attestations of what he 
drew to the university from private sources. 

He was a ripe scholar, an inspiring teacher 
and leader and a successful executive. It was 
often said that he might have been a great “cap- 
tain of industry.” The universities are fortunate 
when men of such endowment can be drawn 
into their service. They are particularly fortu- 
nate when men of rare executive talent have 
such a cultural background as Dr. Wheeler had. 
He could step confidently into any forum of the 
world, as he did when he oceupied the Roosevelt 
professorship in Berlin and spoke elsewhere in 
Europe. He commanded respect in the great 
centers both of business and of learning. It is 
especially gratifying that a state university 
should have given such recognition to the high- 
est classical attainments as well as to practical 
capacity. It is interesting to note that Dr. 
Wheeler was one of that small group of men 
who have done things in America out of all pro- 
portion to their number—the sons of clergymen. 
—The New York Times. 





REPORTS 


THE SCHOOL CENSUS 
A REPORT recently issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Edueation calls attention to the importance 
of the school census, for the knowledge of the 
number of children to be educated is essential 
to the efficient administration of a school 


system. 

The difference between the census enumera- 
tion and the total number of children enrolled 
in publie and private schools is approximately 
the number of children 5 to 17 years, inclusive, 
not in school. 


For the entire United States 
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this is 3,329,839. Of this number many over 
14 have finished the elementary school and are 
excused by law from further school attendance. 
Some, living in the rural sections of the coun. 
try, who are over 14 and have completed the 
elementary school course, would continue school 
if high-school advantages were available within 
reasonable distances from their homes. In the 
cities many between the ages of 14 and 16 have 
met the educational provisions of the laws for 
the issuance of labor permits. Some of this 
number are receiving further instruction in con- 
tinuation or evening schools. According to in- 
formation based on data furnished by 830 cities, 
approximately 144 per cent. of the school en- 
rollment is over 18. 

The extent to which those enrolled in the 
schools are in regular daily attendance may be 
determined for the school year 1923-24 by a 
comparison of the figures showing the number 
of days the schools were in session and the 
average daily attendance for each pupil en- 
rolled for each of the various states. For the 
United States as a whole, the average length of 
the school session is 168.3 days. The average 
number of days attended by each pupil enrolled 
is 132.5 days, or 79 per cent. of the length of 
the school term. A loss of approximately one 
fifth of the school term is serious not only to the 
pupils themselves but to schools and communi- 
ties as well. 

A knowledge of the number of children to 
be educated is essential to the efficient adminis- 
tration of a school system. In order to get this 
information it is necessary that the state pro- 
vide for a complete and accurate counting of 
all the children of school age residing within 
its boundaries. The extent to which compul- 
sory education and child labor laws can be en- 
forced depends largely upon the completeness 
and reliability of the school census. If the 
census is taken annually, it affords an index 
to the changing educational needs of the state 
which arise from the growth, movement and 
character of the population. 

There is considerable variance in the legal 
school ages among the several states. The 
widest range of ages is from 4 to 20 in Wis- 
consin and 5 to 21 in Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico and New 
York. The narrowest range is from 6 to 18 in 
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Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Vermont and 
Utah. The most common is 6 to 21, in 23 states. 
Of the 34 states having a legal school entrance 
age of 6 years and 2 states with an entrance 
age of 7, nearly all permit kindergarten educa- 
tion, thus in effect lowering the entrance age. 

Age limits for compulsory attendance: 7-16, 
20 states; 8-16, 10 states; 8-14, 4 states; 7-17, 
3 states; 8-18, 3 states; 7-14, 2 states; 6-16, 
1 state; 6-18, 1 state; 7-13, 1 state; 7-15, 1 
state; 7-18, 1 state; 8-17, 1 state; 9-16, 1 state. 

The laws of most of the states provide that 
an enumeration of the children included within 
the range of ages for free school attendance shall 
be taken at regular intervals. In a few states 
the range of ages for the children to be enumer- 
ated differs from the range for free school at- 
tendance. For example, the laws of California 
place the range of ages for free school attendance 
between 6 and 21, and that for the registration 
of minors at 4 to 17, inelusive. In South Caro- 
lina a census is taken annually of children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14. In a majority of 
the states the laws require that a census be 
taken annually, in some it is taken biennially. 
In New Jersey a school census is not manda- 
tory. The laws of that state permit boards of 
education, if they so desire, to take a school 
census once in five years. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE PRISON SCHOOL 


THis study was undertaken in order to gain 
some direct knowledge of the school situation 
in our state prisons. A blank containing a 
number of simple questions was sent to the 
wardens of fifty-eight such institutions. The 
delicacy of the request was fully realized, but 
in an accompanying letter it was explained that 
the information was sought in the interest of 
education and was not to be used to make any 
sensational charges or for the purpose of 
“schemes of uplift.” The results of the study 
were to be embarrassing to no one. Thirty- 
six blanks were returned more or less fully 
filled out. The answers to the various ques- 
tions have been tabulated below. On some of 
the blanks a few questions here and there were 
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not answered; hence the total number of re- 
plies to the questions is not the same in all 
eases. The numbers after “Yes” and “No” in- 
dicate the number answering the question affir- 
matively and negatively, respectively. The a, 
b or ¢ before an answer refers to the particular 
part of the question that it answers; a is the 
first part, b the second, ete. 


(1) Name of institution: 36 in this study. 

(2) Name of state: 30 represented. 

(3) How many inmates are there in this prison? 

The largest number of inmates is 3,392. 

The smallest number of inmates is 130. 

The mean is 1,317. 

(4) Do you have a prison school? 

Yes—24; no—9. 

One is contemplating its establishment in 
the near future. 

One has a school room and is trying to get 
funds and civilian teachers. 

One has been forced to convert the school 
room into a dormitory on account of 
congested conditions, but sufficient space 
is being provided in a new prison under 
construction. 

(5) How many inmates are enrolled in the school 
at present? 

The largest number is 1,291, 38 per cent. 
of the total number of inmates. 

The smallest number is 15, 12 per cent. of 
the total number of inmates. 

The highest percentage attending school in 
any prison is 38 per cent. 

The lowest percentage attending school in 
any prison is 7 per cent. 

(6) Is attendance compulsory for illiterates? Is 
attendance compulsory for those who 
can not speak English? 

(a) Yes—11; no—12. 

(b) Yes—11; no—12. 

(7) Is there a separate appropriation for the 
school? If not, what is the source of 
the school’s support? 

(a) Yes—8; no—13. 

(b) General maintenance fund (6). 

Contingent fund (1). 

Care and welfare fund (1). 

Regular budget appropriation (1). 

Combined with chaplain’s salary (1). 

Text-books received through voluntary 
contributions (1). 

(8) Does the school have quarters of its own? 
If not, what quarters are used? 

(a) Yes—15; no—8. 




















(b) Inmates’ mess hall (2). 

Cell sleeping quarters (2). 

Library (1). 

Old dining room (1). 

Chapel, dormitory rooms, shop rooms 
(1). 

One school for each of four cell houses 
(1). 

(9) Is there any relation between the school and 
the industrial work within the institu- 
tion? 

Yes—2; one of these states that part-time 
jobs are given men requiring schooling 
two hours a day; the other says that 
any man may call upon the school for 
special courses. 

No—17. 

Indirectly—1. 

(10) Does the school have any connection with the 
vocational training within the institu- 
tion? If so, how? 

(a) Yes—3; no—16. 

(b) Of those answering ‘‘yes’’ one says 
that vocational classes are run in 
conjunction with trade jobs; the 
second states that trade courses are 
taught through correspondence and 
school library; the third merely re- 
plies ‘‘teaching trades.’’ 

(11) Is there any conflict between school and shop 
schedules? 

Yes—3; no—19; very little—1. 

From one of those replying ‘‘yes’’ the 
following is quoted: ‘‘ Under the present 
statutes all men subject to the discrimi- 
nation of the warden may be excused 
from shop work for one and one-half 
hours daily except Sunday to attend 
school. Those below the fifth grade are 
compelled to attend.’’ 

(12) Who directs the school? 

Chaplain (9); head teacher (7); director 

of education (3); warden (1); war- 

den’s secretary (1); clerk (1); an 


officer of the institution (1); local 
superintendent of schools (1). 
(13) Do you have any civilian teachers? How 


many are on full time? How many are 
on part time? 
(a) Yes—12; no—l. 
(b) One teacher (6); three teachers (1). 
(c) One teacher (3); two teachers (2); 
five teachers (1). 
(14) If you have a civilian head teacher, how is 
he selected? 
Civil service (5); by warden (3); by war- 
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den and board of directors (2); by 

prison staff (1); appointed by warden, 

must be duly licensed to teach in the 
public schools (1). 

(15) Do you have inmate teachers? How many? 

On what bases are they selected? 
(a) Yes—22; no—2. 
(b) The largest number is 24. 

The smallest number is 1. 

The mean is 10. 

One replies that teachers are selected 
from among the guards. 

(c) Education and previous experience 
(4). 

Education, intelligence and 
qualifications (3). 

From the college men (1). 

By chaplain, O. K. by warden (1). 

Social standing among inmates and 
ability (1). 

Education, intelligence and outside 
experience (1). 

Through examination and interview 
upon their arrival in prison (1). 

Intelligence, determined by [Illinois 
test, personality and fitness for 
teaching (1). 

Education, bearing and ability to ex- 
plain in simple terms the lessons to 
be taught (1). 

Previous education and special fitness, 
determined by examination by head 
teacher (1). 

From prisoner’s statement of formal 
education supplemented by standard 
achievement tests (1). 

Education, experience in subject they 
are to teach, ability to direct and 
supervise, record for good behavior 
(1). 

(16) Are new inmates given an educational ex- 
amination? By whom? About what 
percentage has not finished the eighth 
grade? Has finished the eighth grade? 
High school? College? 

(a) Yes—12; no—12. 

(b) Head teacher (5); chaplain 
education director (1); psychologi- 
cal department (1); physician (1); 
clerk (1); inmate principal (1). 

(c) Ranges from 60 to 87; mean is 78 per 
cent. 

(d) Ranges from 9 to 22; mean is 15 per 
cent. 

(e) Ranges from 2 to 15; mean is 5.7 per 

cent. 


other 


>\- 
(2); 
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(f) Ranges from 0 to 5; mean is 1.1 per 
cent. 

(17) Are new inmates given a mental test? By 
whomf Do you consider the mentality 
of the average inmate high? Normal? 
Low? 

(a) Yes—11; no—10; partial—l; some— 
1. 

(b) Psychiatrist (3); physician (3); 
physician and chaplain (1); psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist (2); men- 
tal health officer (1); bureau of 
research (1); head teacher and doc- 
tor (1); chaplain (1). 

(c) High (0); normal (3); fair (1); low 
(18). 

Of those replying low, one states as 
foliows: ‘‘2 per cent. high, 6 per 
cent. normal, 92 per cent. with I.Q. 
below 100.’’ Another says: ‘‘40 
per cent. normal, 60 per cent. low.’’ 

(18) Do you have a day school? How many days 
a week? How many hours per day? 

(a) Yes—10; no—14. 

(b) Five days (5); six days (3); five 
and one half days (1); six and one 
half days (1). 

(ec) Three hours (2); six hours (2); two 
hours (1); two hours for working 
men, four for idle men (1); five 
hours (1); one of which specifies 
that each man attends one and one 
half hours per day. 

(19) Do you have a night school? How many 
nights a week? How many hours per 
night? 

(a) Yes—16; no—8. 

(b) Five nights per week (6); three 
nights per week (4); two nights per 
week (2); four nights per week 
(2); six nights per week (2). 

(ec) Two hours per night (10); one hour 
per night (3); one and one half 
hours per night (1). 

There are 14 institutions that have 
night school only, 8 day school only, 
and 2 have both. 

(20) Do you provide for correspondence courses? 
If so, which seem most popular? 

(a) Yes—18; no—5. One says that the 
state does not; and another that 
some take courses by themselves. 

(b) English (5); drawing (mechanical) 
(3); art (2); Spanish (2); auto- 
mechanics (2); electricity (2); 
commercial arithmetic (2); music 
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(1); trades (1); algebra (1); 
plumbing (1); technical (1); agri- 
culture (1); watchmaking (1); 
bookkeeping (1); engineering (1) ; 
salesmanship (1); sign painting 
(1); commercial law (1); business 
English (1); general education (1). 

(21) Is the state department of education in any 
way interested in the school? 

Yes—12; no—10. 

Of those answering ‘‘ yes’’ the follow- 

ing remarks were made: 
‘*The state furnishes text-books.’’ 
**Chief of bureau of special schools 
regularly inspects the work.’’ 
‘*All prison schools supervised by 
the state department.’’ 
‘*The state acts in an advisory func- 
tion.’’ 

(22) Do you offer schooling beyond the elementary 
grades? Do you offer schooling beyond 
high school? 

(a) Yes—9; no—15. 

Of those answering ‘‘yes’’ one says 
junior high; another in cell study; 
still another correspondence courses. 

(b) Yes—4; no—20. 

All answering ‘‘yes’’ state that it is 
by correspondence. No doubt sev- 
eral of the other institutions could 
reply to the question in that same 
way. 

(23) If you offer elementary schooling only, what 
grades equal to public school grades does 
the work cover? 

Grade VIII (7); grade VII (3); grade VI 

(2); grade V (1); grade IIT (1); not 
graded (1). 

(24) Do the men attending school have assign- 
ments to prepare in their cells? 

Yes—15; no—7; some do—l. 

(25) Do you keep a record of each inmate’s prog- 
ress in the school? 

Yes—20; no—2; not of all—1. 

(26) To whom are reports concerning the school 
sent? How often are reports sent? 

(a) Warden (11); board of trustees (2); 
superintendent of prison and state 
department of education (1); su- 
perintendent of prisons and state 
education department (1); state 
prison and education departments 
(1); commissioner of public in- 
struction (1); no reports made (4). 

(b) Monthly (11); quarterly (2); yearly 

(2). 
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(27) Do you have a prison library? Who is in 
charge of the library? Is the reading 
supervised ? 

(a) Yes—23; no—0. 

Remarks: ‘‘General library has 5,100 
volumes and the school library has 
3,700 volumes.’’ 

‘*One general library in charge of the 
chaplain, and one school library in 
charge of the head teacher.’’ 

(b) Chaplain (14); education director 

(2); inmate (2); life prisoner (1); 
head teacher (1); inmate aided by 
chaplain (1); state librarian for in- 
stitutions (1). 

(c) Yes—9; no—13. 

Remarks: ‘‘Reading supervised for 
school men.’’ 

(28) How many volumes does your library contain? 

Ranges from 30,000 to 1,600. Mean is 

8,214 volumes. 

Two institutions have both a general library 

and a separate school library. 

(29) Is there any separate annual appropriation 
for the buying of books? If not, how 
are new books procured? 

(a) Yes—10; no—12. 

One institution gives the annual appro- 
priation to this purpose as $750. 

(b) Donations (3); visitors’ fees (2); 
any old way (1); library fund and 
donations (1); through state library 
commission (1); donations from 
public libraries and civilians (1); 
from regular maintenance fund (1). 

(30) What types of books attract most interest? 

Fiction (16); travel (3); detective and 

mystery stories (3); trades (2); science 
(2); history (2); Western stories (2); 
religion (1); biography (1); philosophy 
(1); blood and thunder novels (1). 

Remarks: ‘‘ Also a great call for educa- 

tional and technical reading material.’’ 

‘*There is a considerable volume of serious 

reading done.’’ 

(31) What do you consider the chief aim of the 

prison school? 

Teaching illiterates (6). 

Mental and moral betterment of pupils. 

Upbuilding of character, citizenship and 

Americanization. 

To help make them better fitted to take 

their place in society when released. 

Inmates of this institution are adults, and 

the prison school is confined to illiterates. 

To abolish illiteracy and give those who 
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desire an opportunity to continue their 
education. 

The elimination of illiteracy one of the 
greatest adjuncts to crime, and breaking 
the monotony of the men. 

First: to read and write; second, to trans. 
act business successfully and be a fit 
person to return to society. 

Training in fundamentals, in citizenship 
and character, development of helpful 
interests, preparation for making a use- 
ful livelihood. 

Same as public school. Prison school has 
had a marked influence in inciting men 
to active and persistent effort to better 
their condition. 

To create an atmosphere in the prison 
favorable to reform; to supply prisoners 
with at least the common tools of know!- 
edge; to help them to rehabilitate them- 
selves. 

To give elementary fundamentals so that 
the individuals, if they desire, can ad- 
vance themselves through correspondence 
school courses and night schools when 
released from this institution. 

To remove illiteracy and bring education- 
ally deficient up to requirements for 
parole. Ultimate aim to give men sufi- 
cient education and training in the trades 
to enable them to earn adequate liveli- 
hood. 

To equip illiterates with the ‘‘ tools of edu- 
eation.’’ To increase the social and eco- 
nomic efficiency of all classes, thus con- 
tributing to their own self-respect and 
making for better citizenship. 

To better fit the man to cope with the 
problems of life when released, to enable 

him to read good books and think for 
himself and to create an atmosphere 
favorable to reformation. 


Under “Remarks” at the end of the ques- 
tionnaire the following statements are made: 

The school conducts a Bible class. 

Any suggestions or help you give will be 
greatly appreciated. 

We find most of our pupils eager to learn; 
especially is that so with foreign element. 

We offer courses in mechanical drawing, 
business English, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, vocational mathematics. 

Our contract labor system makes it im- 
possible to do any effective school work. 
We only have one room with about 90 
seats for school work. 
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We also have a very good higher school 
patterned after the well-known corre- 
spondence school idea, called the Intra 
Wall School, in which the inmates do 
their work and studying in their cells. 
Only higher subjects are treated and the 
school is very popular. 

We are handicapped in our school work; 
first, by the constant changes in our 
prison population; second, by a lack of 
well-qualified teachers; third, by a lack 
of real interest on the part of a large 
percentage of the inmates; fourth, by a 
lack of proper facilities for teaching. 

The warden of one institution writes quite 
at length as follows: ‘‘I believe it would 
pay to have a full-time teacher and quar- 
ters specially for the school and spend 
more time in educating the young fellows 
between 18 and 25 that come here. It 
seems to me that it is on account of lack 
of education and moral training that so 
many young boys and girls become 
criminals. They are ignorant and take 
the wrong attitude towards life. They 
are as a rule of low mentality and have 
only got to fourth or fifth grade in 
school and yet not so low but they could 
have advanced in school enough to get 
the right view of life and could have 
learned to adapt themselves to get along 
with their fellowmen, but they have had 
no Christian training whatsoever and 
most of them have never had a home.’’ 


It appears from the above statistics that the 
aim of the prison school is generally considered 
to be the elimination of illiteracy among the in- 
mates. It is interesting to notice the large 
number, eighteen out of twenty-four, that offer 
correspondence courses, thus giving the men 
an opportunity for schooling beyond the grades 
as well as the establishing of contacts with the 
world outside. In several of the states these 
courses are given by the state university. 

After glancing through the answers to the 
various questions one is apt to be left with a 
feeling that as a whole the schooling in our 
prisons is a secondary issue, not to be com- 
pared with the work done in day or night 
schools outside. 

One of the urgent needs is trained civilian 
teachers to take charge of this important work, 
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men who not only possess the necessary educa- 
tional requirements, but are in sympathy with 
the problems confronted by their less fortunate 
fellow with whom they are to deal. They 
should receive special training in order to do 
justice to the difficult tasks met with in a prison 
school. They must put the work upon a higher 
plane than mere routine and compulsion; they 
should raise it to one of enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion, involving inmates as well as officials. To 
insure good men, they must be adequately paid, 
making it worthwhile in this respect to prepare 
for the work as a life profession. That they 
should be employed on full time goes without 
saying. 

It is not the best policy to turn this work 
over to some official, generally the chaplain, as 
a side line. It is true that secular education 
grew out of the efforts of the early chaplains 
to remove illiteracy among the prisoners so they 
might read the Bible. But the aim is far more 
complex to-day. These men must be returned 
to society as useful and self-supporting citi- 
zens, otherwise we should not wonder that they 
again find their way leading back to the prison. 

It is also evident that the school needs its 
separate appropriation. It should not have to 
be dependent, as it is now in most cases, upon 
other funds. Another seemingly urgent need 
is that of separate quarters. These school 
rooms should be planned and constructed for 
that particular purpose, and should be so situ- 
ated that night school could be conducted con- 
veniently. 

The almost total absence of any relation be- 
tween the school and the industrial and voca- 
tional training is unfortunate. It seems that a 
most useful coordination might be established 
here. The work of the school and the voca- 
tional training in the shops might well go hand 
in hand. The head teacher and the superin- 
tendent of industries could find many points 
of profitable contact, and through mutual un- 
derstanding conflict between school and shop 
schedules might be eliminated. 

Inmate teachers are used to a large extent. 
This is due, of course, to a desire to keep down 
expenses. Another good reason is that able 
and well-educated men are to be found among 
the inmates of the prisons. The selection and 
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training of inmates specially fitted to become 
teachers in the school is one of the chief tasks 
of the head teacher. Again, the right kind of 
inmate teachers can do much in the way of 
leadership among the prisoners. The existing 
bases for the selection of inmate teachers (ques- 
tion 15) are very vague and general. Educa- 
tion and intelligence are the two criteria ap- 
pearing in most answers. Training and gui- 
dance must be supplied by the head teacher. 
He has to instill in them his own enthusiasm 
and support them in their difficulties. 

Only half of the prisons reporting make pro- 
visions for educational examinations, and the 
Such mea- 
surements, conducted by head 
teacher, would be of inestimable value for the 
classification and assignment of each inmate 
upon arrival. Being administered by the head 
teacher the results of those tests should be 
analyzed together with later school reports. 

The question (No. 16) dealing with the per- 
centage of inmates who had reached different 
levels of education was not answered very satis- 
factorily, probably because of the fact that such 
records are not kept. There were only six ac- 
ceptable reports. This is a rather limited 
sampling, but may indicate in some degree the 
trend. 

The mentality of the prisoners is not con- 
sidered high by any of the officials reporting. 
This is what one would expect. But it is in- 
teresting to note that three hold that their in- 
mates are normal, and one gives their mentality 
as fair. Eighteen report low. One of those 
who replied “low” furnished the following 
figures, evidently arrived at through actual test- 
ing: 2 per cent. high, 6 per cent. normal, 92 
per cent. with IQ below 100. If this is the 
mental equipment of the men in our state 


same number for mental testing. 
a first-class 


prisons, society’s responsibility in giving them 
proper training and care can not be sidestepped. 
Special institutions are needed for those lowest 


in mentality. 

It appears that most prison schools are in 
session at night, probably so as not to inter- 
fere with the industrial work of the institution. 
This is, of course, not the best time. The men 
having worked at the industries during the day 
are tired and find it hard to approach the 
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school tasks with necessary zest. Until syit- 
able school quarters are provided in most pris- 
ons it is also a problem of some difficulty to 
get the men together at night. 

All the institutions reporting state that they 
have a library for the use of their inmates. 
Two indicate that they also have a separate 
school library. This is a desirable arrange- 
ment. The school library need not be large or 
elaborate, but should contain books chosen care- 
fully, whether general or school, and should 
serve to encourage good reading. It supports 
the school proper, and furnishes the men who 
have learned to read with a vast amount of new 
experiences. . 

In most of the prisons one of the chaplain’s 
many duties is to serve as librarian. This prob- 
ably means that the library is in direct charge 
of one or more inmates, the chaplain serving 
as a supervisor. Wherever possible a trained 
civilian librarian should be employed, a man 
who knows not only books but the kind of books 
that will do most good to the minds of men 
who are within the walls of a prison. He 
would work in cooperation with the head 
teacher and also with the chaplain. As is the 
ease with the school, a separate appropriation 
is desirable for the library. Its importance as 
a means of education and discipline would 
warrant that it be given due consideration. 

As has been previously noticed, the prison 
school is operated mainly in the interest of 
illiterates. A man who has learned to read and 
write during his stay in the prison will upon 
his release go back into society a much better 
equipped individual than when he was put be- 
hind the bars. He has acquired tools that will 
give him innumerable new social contacts. The 
prison school is not merely a sentimental growth 
of the humanitarian movement of recent years, 
but it is a part of the scientifie approach in 
dealing with crime. It is an endeavor to apply 
causal relationships in treating human malad- 
justment. Hence the prison school operates in 
interest of both prisoner and society. If the 
school succeeds in assisting the unadjusted man 
to take his place as a law-abiding citizen society 
gains as greatly as the individual. 

Gustav FREDEN 
C. L. Rossins 
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